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PREFACE 


Cognitive constRiclion and intellectual analysis ofSouth Asia 
as a region have assumed significance both contextually and 
globally. Although great deal of work has been done in dif- 
ferent areas thematically, theoretical dimensions of South 
Asian studies have not received adequate attention. 

In the proce.ss of my academic socialization in South 
Asian Studies, two ‘cognitive gaps’ intellectually often made 
me uneasy: (i) There is dearth of studies in cultural, historical, 
economic and social aspects of South Asia, which could help 
in holistic construct of the region, (ii) Another gap is related to 
the lack of theoretical orientations in regional studies. 1 was 
encouraged by my teachers to explore the area of ‘theory’. 
The risk was intellectually worth taking. 

The present work is an attempt to provide a theoretical 
framework for undertaking research and other studies on 
South Asia. The first chapter deals with issues and framework 
in the context of politics of knowledge. The second chapter 
deals with conceptual formulation of South Asia as a region. 
The third chapter focuses on the colonial cognitizing of South 
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Asia and need for academic liberation both from colonial and 
imperial cognitive formation. The fourth chapter deals with 
meta-theoretical approaches: positivism, idealism and 
realism. The fifth chapter deals with structural and system 
perspective while the sixth discusses the processual and com- 
parative perspectives. The seventh chapter analyses the world 
system theor}' and postmodemity while the eighth chapter 
deals with feministic theoiy'. The last chapter attempts to con- 
struct a theoretical paradigm for the South Asian studies. 

This study provides a theoretical framework and has 
given such illustrative material related to South Asia region, 
which fits into the framework. The holistic perspective takes 
into account the postmodemistic thrust of the significance of 
theory' and integral perspective to view reality. The work 
epitomizes major trends in social sciences and is critique of 
colonial-imperialistic cognitive orientation in the construc- 
tion of South Asia. 

Thus, the present work is essentially on theory' and it is ex- 
ploratory in nature. It attempts to epitomize the theoretical ap- 
proaches in social sciences for understanding, analysis and 
construction of reality. Normally one ought to venture in the 
realm of ‘theory'' after having acquired certain level of intel- 
lectual maturity. But my enthusiasm overtook the maturity. 
My mental uneasiness motivated me to discuss the i.ssues ot 
theory’ with my father, Prof. Narendra K. Singhi of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. I bor- 
rowed his books, went through his manuscript on sociological 
theory, and used extensively the ideas and texts of many 
scholars in this area. 

It has borrowed heavily from others. But I have tried to 
give a framework, some scattered ideas, some raw thinking 
and have presented at times unexpanded thoughts. 

If the work serves ns a pointer, a guide, a viewpoint and 
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molivnles vounu scholar to treat thctirv as an essential part of 
any cognitive work. 1 wcniUl be linppy. 

It is dinicult to relate biographical cnnitexl to Ci'gnitive 
enterprise, specially when it is seir*reflective. After having 
done B.A. (Mons.) in political science fr(nn Miranda College. 
Delhi University and M.Sc. in International Relatiiins from 
University of West Indies. Trinidad. I joined the South Asian 
Studie,s Centre at the University of Rajasthan. Jaipur. 

1 owe my understandingofSouth Asia to the faculty mem- 
bers of the Centre who not only initiated me In the subject but 
also made me aware of the immense possibilities of searching 
new areas and new perspectives. To them, I offer my sincere 
thanks. 

In selection of the theme, I owe my intellectual debt spe- 
cially to Prof. Ramakant and Dr. Mohan Lai who encouraged 
me to work on the present theme. My father. Prof. N.K. Sin- 
ghi, has helped me immen.sely in areas related to theory. In 
fact, the theoretical portions of the present work have been 
written jointly by me and my father. I express my sincere 
gratitude to all of them. 

I convey my sincere thanks to the library staff and other 
administrative staff of the Centre, who have been thoughtful 
and kind to me in many different ways. That has helped me in 
pursuing my studies in the Centre with a sense of identifica- 
tion and oneness. 


RUCHI RANTIUYA 



EDITOR’S NOTE 


From Historicity to Postmodernity is basically a theoretical 
cognitive exposition, encompassing diverse trends, ap- 
proaches and orientations in social sciences. 

The nature of social reality is extremely complex; is struc- 
tured, yet tends to be continuously in flux; and has empirical- 
observ'able dimensions despite motivational-intentional sub- 
jectivity of human actions. Its connectedness reveals past- 
present-future nexus. The individual and group actions are in- 
fluenced by both who are directly interacting as well as those 
who are not present. Social scientists cannot ignore contextual 
dimensions, although science focuses on generality. The tex- 
tual and oral both become relevant in understandingand inter- 
pretation of phenomena. 

This cognitive pluralism poses several dilemmas to the re- 
sea.rehers. I'hese dilemmas have been referred as: 

( 1 ) Naturalism versus anti -natural ism 

1,2 i Reductionism versus arUi-reduetionism 

R'' Cognitivism versus activism 
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(4) Naturalism versus axiologism 

(5) Passivism versus autonomism 

(6) Collectivism versus individualism 

(7) Micro versus macro 

(8) Historicity versus contemporareneity 

(9) Modernity versus postmodernity 

(10) Grand versus ethnotheoiy' 

(11) Feminist versus patriarchy 

(12) Functional versus conflict 

The naturalistic traditions emphasize adoption of 
positivistic paradigm — mechanistic model of the physical 
sciences and the organismic model of the biological sciences. 
The nature of social reality has been considered to be subjec- 
tivistic by others. The synthetic model perceives nature of so- 
cial reality as dualistic — it consists facts and meanings. In- 
terpretive understanding and external obser\'ation are two 
aspects of comprehension. 

In reductionism, all propositions are reduced to proposi- 
tions about individuals or uniquene.ss of events. Anti-reduc- 
tionism believes that interactional combinations lead to for- 
mation of super individual entities. 

Cognitivism focuses on interpretation and understanding 
of truth about society. The activistic tradition believes in 
changing society — transformation, reconstruction and 
transcreation through use of knowledge for purposeful action. 

Naturalism focuses on detachment. The questions of ob- 
jectivity and value-freeness are related to the dilemma of 
naturalism versus axiologism. 

This dilemma also brings in the question of insiders and 
outsiders. Can one have monopolistic or privileged access to 
knowledge or is excluded from it by virtue of group member- 
ship or social position. Actual membership in a group is clear- 
ly no guarantee of scientific perspective. Again, it could be 
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emphasizes feelings, collectivity, holism and co-operation. 

The ethnotheory deals with understanding, interpretation 
and construction of social reality through local, indigenous, 
contextual conceptual categories and theoretical formula- 
tions. 

Feminist theories are critique of male-bias which enter in 
cognitive enterprise. These also present a perspective to view 
society from the feminist perspective. 

Functionalism relies on consequences of activities which 
integrate and tend to develop a consensual-integrative model, 
while conflict approaches view society through dialectical 
processes with focus on conflict, struggle, oppression, and in- 
equality, mainly through class analysis. 

These dilemmas are inter-connected as well as overlap- 
♦ 

ping. It is possible to present several combinations of the 
above schema. 

Social sciences, in certain sense, are in a state of crisis in 
respect of theory and the symptoms of this can be seen in great 
deal of masochistic tendencies of self-criticis'rhi' 

Despite lip service to inter-disciplinary pempective, 
scholars tend to cling to their boundaries. The academic struc- 
ture andprofessionalization of disciplines further strengthens 
the tendency. Obviously colonialism, academic imperialism 
and politics of knowledge have played a dominant role in the 
formation of knowledge in India. Learning from our own in- 
tellectual traditions is necessary. This does not imply that 
western knowledge has to be decried. Knowledge, presup- 
poses unity at certain level of exposition and abstraction. 
Political boundaries in cognitive spheres are anti-academic. 
The notion of unity of knowledge is the pre-requisite for any 
epistemic cognition. Intellectual differences and diverse 
mode of analysis should emerge not just for the sake of 
polemics or as intellectual arpgance but as an honest mode of 
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Chapter I 

SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES AND THE POLITICS 
OF KNOWLEDGE: 

ISSUES AND FRAMEWORK 


Political interests tend to centre around power game. There 
are subtle, institutional, overt and covert mechanispis to con- 
vert political interests into cognitive-knowledge framework. 
The politics of knowledge has several dimensions and 
ramifications. The end purpose is to seek, create and use 
knowledge for manipulative political purposes. Obviously 
the ab-extra extrinsic basis of construction of such a 
knowledge by design is determined at the micro-level schem- 
ing by political interests of the nations of centre. The political 
nucleus of power has to find out legitimate means for institu- 
tionalized generation of knowledge, which could be used ap- 
propriately in the game for power and hegemony. Democratic 
states need such a facade and hypocritically strive to maintain 
their image and pronounced pious commitments. 

Thus, use of knowledge necessitates creation of 
nomenclature of study as well as its institutionalization 
through formal academic format. Creation of South Asian 
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Studies as a distinct branch of cognitive enterprise, in the 
west, has its roots in imperialistic design for understanding 
the erstwhile colonies in South Asia. WTiile anthropology 
served the colonial powers in their political operations, South 
Asian Studies were purported to serve the imperial nations of 
centre. 

The politics of knowledge, thus clearly is envisaged as a 
branch of knowledge, which is similar to the basic assump- 
tions of sociology of knowledge. The connection between the 
mental and extra-mental thought and society is traceable not 
only in the higherreaches of creative art, but also in the higher 
reaches of philosophical speculations.^ Sociology' of 
knowledge seeks to analyze the relationship between 
knowledge and existence.- In other words, it attempts to un- 
derstand relationship between social forces and generation of 
ideas. When such a relationship is located in the wider 

generalityofsocietyinadiffusedmanner,theexistentiaI basis 
of knowledge is categorized as macro-sociolog}’ of 
knowledge. However, when knowledge is related and located 
in a specific sector of society, it is termed as micro-sociology 
of knowledge. In both the cases, the relationship between 
knowledge and society is spontaneous and not manipulated. 
When knowledge is manipulated for power and politics 
through variety of formalized or non-formalized means and 
methods it can be termed as politics of knowledge. Tlie 
politics of knowledge is different from politics in knowledge. 
In the former case knowledge is manipulated while in the 
later, the focus is on power dynamics within the arena of 
knowledge-qua-knowledge. The former is an important 
vehicle of state for manipulation at the global or regional level 
externally or within the state internally. 

The politics of knowledge aims at using knowledge as an 
instrumentality of power for political purposes in the realm of 
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State-State, state-states and intra-state relationships. The sig- 
nificance of such knowledge increases due to globalization of 
polity, communicational universalization and legitimization 
of academics as a trans-national phenomenon. The construc- 
tion of knowledge as a free intellectual enterprise determined 
by logic, facts and reflection attempting to understand reality 
and truth, is replaced by construction of knowledge with 
defined and pre-determ ined results, so that desired reality 
could be projected and built as planned. 

The instrumentalities used are part of western academic 
structure and culture. Centres, chairs and institutions are 
created, financed and perspectives and paradigms are artifi- 
cially built. Exchanges of scholars are institutionalized, re- 
search projects are funded and journals are published. The in- 
visible subterranean political goals are carefully concealed 
under the academic respectability. 

The marketability of knowledge is part of the culture of 
consumerism. Knowledge is both politicized and then com- 
moditified. Perceptions and views are communicated in such 
a way that they appear both relevant and true. The political 
purpose of such a knowledge is to establish not merely politi- 
cal hegemony but latently economic and cultural hegemony. 
The contemporary western democracy does not point nor 
promote multi-layered participation of people. Elections are 
contested on criteria other than rational-ethical criteria of 
competence and character but populistic appeal, which is ap- 
propriately, artificially and sanctimoniously built. Freedom 
becomes a means to express the dominant view through mass- 
media. It serves the vested interest of powerful. The ideal of 
anybody theoretically going at the top is structurally and 
realistically closed for all but a few. Democracy can bear con- 
tradictions and also permit freedom of exploitation. But the 
voice of reason and fairness is silenced or marginalized. 
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The concealed suppression is fed with eitherpopular mass 
culture or drugs and violence. It helps in maintenance of 
power. The sanity gets overpowered through state violence on 
the one hand and terrorism on the other. The normative struc- 
ture is replaced by the technical norms of expediency. In such 
a generalized societal situation, knowledge assumes inde- 
pendent legitimacy. The conceptual verbosity, theoretical 
perspectives and cognitive paradigms lead to necessary mys- 
tification, so central for politics of knowledge. The political 
power and knowledge-hegemony go together. The reality of 
knowledge-motivation and social reality are converted into 
political definition of reality. Such a definition becomes real 
in its consequences. 

This is not to suggest that intellectual alternatives do not 
get expression. However, the critiques of dominant intellec- 
tual mode do not find institutional and formal support. It does 
not find favour as it does not help the pragmatic aspect of 
academic professional or policy oriented administrative 
career either in the nations of centre or nations of periphery. 
The intellectuals of Third World countries get trained in 
western educational paradigm and are lured to seek career 
which focus on western mode of understanding as well as 
societal planning. 

The voices of dissent are required to use the same chan- 
nels of communication of which they are critique. This poses 
a moral dilemma of choice-contraction between ideas and ac- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other there is inaccessibility 
of the channels to them, to voice dissent and present such al- 
ternatives which hit the powerful. 

In the knowledge game, the politics of knowledge has 
built its own logic, categories and schema of interpretations 
which has inbuilt capacity to manipulate data and present its 
own truth. The criterion of truth and its assumptions are also 
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framed in such a manner that it justifies itself as valid, sig- 
nificant and morally imperative and universal. 

The politics of Imowledge has acquired inbuilt capacity to 
discard old and untenable views when they are not able to 
withstand the new logical alternatives. The racial theory is 
discarded and low achievements are explained away on per- 
sonality criteria or cultural criteria. 

The processual dimension of cognitive creation is so 
structured on the one hand that the politics of knowledge is 
converted into myth of normalcy, while on the other hand the 
presentation of knowledge is determined by other-directed 
criteria of pragmatic-career benefit rather than inner-motiva- 
tional freedom. These twin bases determine the dominant 
cognitive paradigm in the academic-profession as well as 
avocational intellectuals. 

Emergence of South Asian Studies 

South Asian Studies emerged out of political need to deal with 
countries in Asia freed from colonial rule.^ The United States, 
as a big power during that period, was keen to exert its in- 
fluence on the countries of South Asia and ensure that these 
countries do not adopt communism or align with the then 
other super powers. The political need for understanding 
these countries was important and imperative and for a 
country which had democratic polity with ostensible commit- 
ment to freedom in all realms, establishment of South Asian 
Studies Centre within or outside the university system was 
both necessary and relevant. The latent intended motivation 
was political, although manifest intended and unintended 
consequences which were to follow were academically and 
politically variant. 

One of the consequences for the academic culture of 
South Asian countries was part of wider academic im- 
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perialism.Theperspective, theproblems, conceptual articula- 
tion and theoretical approaches were modelled on western 
paradigm. The colonial background of South Asian countries 
was converted into alternative perspective and interpretation 
and reinterpretation were given so as to subsume or use the 
colonial mode of analysis for imperialistic hegemony. The in- 
itial history of these countries was written by the colonial 
masters. The colonialism was political hegemony with oven 
and covert control over the subject nations. The administra- 
tive control and legitimation through conquest or manipula- 
tion legitimatized the sovereignty of the colonial powers. It 
led to exploitation of economic resources and raw material, 
thereby making the colonialized countries poor. Political em- 
powerment, economic enrichment and territorial expansion 
were the direct benefits which accrued to the colonial powers. 

These scholars missed the ethos of territorial and histori- 
cally focused on problematics of rulers, their feuds and fights. 
The social and cultural dogmas and superstitions which 
emerged at a particular period of history' due to circumstantial 
traps, were made to be seen as ever existent. There was over- 
bearing attitude of “white man’s burden” in the historical dis- 
course and construct of Indian sub-continent. After the 
achievement of independence by these countries, the 
academic colonialism was replaced by academic structure 
and ethos which would serve the purpose of imperialistic 
powers. Such an imperialism was characterized by: (i) in- 
direct invisible but real political hegemony; (ii) the power was 
acquired not by territorial subjugation through conquest but 
by military' supremacy, diplomacy of alignment, manipula- 
tion of feuds between developing nations and UN; (iii) the 
power was intended to operate at multiple levels — economic, 
cultural and ideological; and (iv) aid, loans and contro; 
through World Bank, IMF, multi-nationals and traders in 
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arms, were institutional mechanism to weaken the countries 
by substitution of perceived needs, and criteria of health, 
education, nutrition, aesthetics, entertainment, ideas, ideol- 
ogy and even mores and norms. 

Thus, understanding of South Asia by the new interpreta- 
tions was substitution of perspective and idiom but the pur- 
pose essentially remained the same. 

These authors generally neglected the social structure and 
culture of people specially in the context of unified cultural 
holistic map, characterized by multiplicity of political powers 
and territorial sovereignties. Culture subsumed polity. The 
historians superimposed polity and gave it ontological 
priority whereby culture was not only subordinated but also 
misinterpreted. The political need necessitated a holistic, 
multi-disciplinary approach whereby the social structure, cul- 
ture, economy, polity subsuming dimensions of religion, 
caste, family, tradition, economy, development, planning, 
status of women, democracy, elections, language, foreign 
policy, regional organizations, foreign trade, aid, relations be- 
tween countries of South Asia, military strength, communica- 
tion, modernization, technological development, multi-na- 
tional, environment, population, ethnic conflicts — ^became 
highly significant in the context of relations of the U.S. with 
the countries of South Asia. Study and analysis of diverse 
areas of society, polity and culture from a holistic multi-dis- 
ciplinary perspective was meant to provide relevant, sys- 
tematic and analytical understanding of the region so that the 
policies of imperial powers could be accordingly formulated 
and operationalized. 

The academic interest in South Asia was politically in- 
duced. Apart from the partly erroneous and one-sided con- 
struction of history of South Asia, other theoretical ap- 
proaches and conceptual framework articulated through 
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terms like ‘development’ and ‘modernization’, led to a priori 
assumptions of South Asian countries being backward and 
underdeveloped. The indicators of quality of life were 
specified by the powerful nations based an materialistic 
world-view which ultimately catered to the vested interest of 
powerful multi-nationals. The artificial generation of un- 
wanted wants, was meant to create conditions of pathological 
obsession for consumption, and to economitize all human 
needs, aspirations and hopes. 

The ecological, cultural and structural specificities of 
South Asian countries were not taken into consideration. The 
strength and uniqueness of the region lies therein. The univer- 
salistic goals of development were set, identified and estab- 
lished by the western nations. 

The policy makers and academics were so conditioned 
that these models were considered appropriate and adopted in 
the policy and executional aspects by the South Asian 
countries. It was in the interest of big political powers to en- 
sure that the South Asian countries do not get united and 
emerge as power to be reckoned with. The military support, 
assistance, aid — were manipulated mechanisms to put one 
South Asian country against the other. The colonial powers 
ruled, by dividing the people ‘within', the imperialist power 
established their hegemony by dividing the South Asian 
countries ‘between themselves’. Ethnicity which had 
provided a richness of culture — a rainbow culture and had 
been an instmment of creative diversity, became a tool for 
divisiveness, terrorism, conflict and animosity. The cognitive 
interpretation of historical reality by western scholars 
generally was constructed as a continuous proce.ss of ethnic 
and religious strifes between communities. Such an unrealis- 
tic and distorted version led to misconstrued historical 
memories which became significant as they were perceived in 
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the context of contemporary ill-will, formed and framed by 
colonial powers and nurtured by imperialistic interests. 

The political interest was converted into intellectual inter- 
est, which in academic terms, meant imitation and adoption of 
western model and paradigm for the study of regional-cul- 
tural, economic and social dimensions of the life of the 
people. The formal-academic structure of universities and 
academic institutions of South Asian countries adopted it with 
easy facilitation. The intellectual treatise on South Asia have 
thus dealt with problematic issues which have been perceived 
and interpreted from the western paradigmatic schema. 

Thus, the primary political motivation for studies on 
South Asia was buttressed by secondary academic imperialis- 
tic consequence of following the western cognitive paradigm 
for understanding of one’s own society. 

The misreading of Indian sub-continent is evidenced in 
several cognitive blunders. For example, to suggest that the 
striking feature of ancient civilization in the sub-continent 
was lack of orientation for statehood, reveals the intellectual 
conditioning to see past from the perspective of present (of 
west)."' The lament for absence of national language in India^ 
is again misreading of the temporal setting of a civilization. 
To prefer separation of religion and society, could be the need 
of contemporary times, but dharma gave normative order to 
the society in the past. Dharma regulated every aspect of 
life — in relation to others, in relation to material activities, in 
relation to nature — ^plants, animals and gods. All social in- 
stitutions were normatively ordained. Dharma was not a nar- 
row religion as its English translation makes out it to be. There 
was no political confrontation between Hinduism and Islam 
until the British rule. Religion, culture, society and polity had 
different meanings and performed different functions in the 
past. 
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The study of Indian sub-continent often provides ac- 
counts given by travellers. Megasthenese, who came to India 
in 300 B.C., gives first general view of India as seen by a 
visitor. Many other voyagers to India after him remarked 
upon the distinctive social order based on specialized social 
groups. The rigour of social divisions looked unfamiliar to 
them. The subsequent conquest by invaders led to construc- 
tion of history from the perspective of conquerors. However, 
British invaded India without making efforts for assimilation 
in it. They ruled remotely and looked at it in derogatory terms 
which was necessary for governance. Thus, their administra- 
tive view of India was different from their predecessors. Cog- 
niticizing India was thus motivationally directed by their own 
interests of governance. Thus, voyagers’ view, conquerors' 
view, colonial view and imperialistic view — all provided 
variant perspectives of social reality of Indian sub-continent. 

The contemporary social scientists have taken largely 
contextual fact based view of Indian society, neglecting the 
civilizational normative-textual perspective of India. Sri 
Aurobindo has reinterepreted Indian culture in the abstract 
spiritual perspective, while Gandhi has provided the realistic 
contemporary situational analysis of India through positive 
perspective of tradition. Sociologists and anthropologists 
have done empirical studies of village, caste and family 
through western theoretical orientation without providing an 
encompassing view of composite culture. 

Regional Studies: The Local Context 

The process of development of South Asian Studies in India 
reveals subtle political support as well as dominance of polit i- 
cal scientists who have pursued theiracademic interests in this 
area. Such a dominance has led to development of di.stinct 
political science perspective in this area of study. Political 
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science departments have pursued studies in the areas of 
South Asia. For academic-historical reasons, the political 
science perspective dominated the study on South Asia. The 
tendency of empire building in academics further buttressed 
the connection between political science as a discipline and 
South Asia as a major theme. 

It is interesting to know that South Asia Studies Centre 
(SASC) began as a part of the Department of Political Science 
in 1963 at the University of Rajasthan.® It acquired a status of 
independent centre much later. For reasons of historical 
legacy despite interdisciplinar)' focus of centre, the faculty 
consists largely of political scientists. Out of seventeen facul- 
ty members listed in SASC annual report, twelve are political 
scientists, two historians, one economist and two 
sociologists.^ The research projects submitted, ongoing 
projects, SASC publications, and PhD works in progress, as 
mentioned in the report, reveal emphasis on political aspects 
of South Asia region.® Apart from the historical legacy, even 
the dominant public and academic perception of South Asian 
Studies is political. This perception gets strengthened and in- 
stitutionalized in view of thematic interests which arc largely 
confined to political relations between countries of South 
Asia and other related political dimensions. For various 
reasons, including historical, external-imperialistic, non- 
availability of South Asia scholars in other discipline.s, the 
area study centres, all over the countr}' have mainly con- 
centrated on political and historical studies, which obviously 
has weakened the inter-disciplinaiy orientation. 

The Theoretical Issues 

The contention of this work is to emphasize the need for in:c‘> 
disciplinary and trans-disciplinary approach in reg:'".':' 
studies. This is imperative by the ■'•’en,' nature ofsuchstv’--’^ 
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The inter-disciplinary approach focuses on the need for creat- 
ing broad academic ethos where scholars of different dis- 
ciplines interact, communicate and present disciplinary in- 
puts to widen mutual cognitive horizon. Its pre-requisites are 
team work, parity of disciplines, diversity of themes, rigorous 
inter-disciplinary inputs in the course contents and con- 
tinuous process of multi-disciplinaiy' discourses. 

The trans-disciplinary approach enables a scholar to im- 
bibe a holisticperspectiveto view asocial phenomenon. Such 
a world-view emerges from one’s exposure to diverse cogni- 
tive orientations, approaches, perspectives, themes and dis- 
ciplines. 

It is, therefore, necessary to identify and discuss the 
diverse approaches in the study of South Asian countries. 
Since such a study has been categorized as regional and area 
study, it has not been conceived as a discipline in the classical 
sense. 

The notion of area or region has been defined in different 
ways. From a wider perspective of space, such a notion has 
not merely political, sociological, geographical, economic 
but also philosophical, ethical and psychological meanings. A 
region has been characterized as a homogeneous area with 
physical and cultural characteristics distinct from those of 
other regions. As a part of national domain (region within 
country), a region is sufficiently unified to have a conscious- 
ness of its customs and ideals and thus possesses a sense of 
identity distinct from rest of the country.^ However, perspec- 
tive which constructs space beyond a sovereign slate sharing 
commonalty of history, culture, social stnicturc and per- 
sonality, is extremely relevant cognitively. Geographical con- 
tiguity may or may not be very relev'ant according to Nyc, 
who suggests that effective proximity is more significant than 
geographical proximity.*® Regionalism has been .seen as a 
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form of political order builder also.^^ It has both the connota- 
tions — ^regionalism as a processual step towards globalization 
and regionalism as a homogeneous category for mutual sup- 
port or for hegemony by powers that be. ^ 

As a conceptual category in social sciences, regionalism 
denotes micro-communities within nations as well as macro- 
communities beyond nations.^^ Thus, region, nation and sub- 
region reveal meanings which have psycho-socio-politico- 
economic and cultural implications — both in terms of his- 
toricity as well as contemporareneity. Such a notion of 
regionalism represents the regional idea in action, as an ideol- 
ogy, as a social movement or as the theoretical basis for 
regional planning, relationships and analysis of a region.^^ 
The theoretical orientations in such an area of inquiry 
need to be appropriately built. The historical approach aims at 
construction of the events, institutions, structure and culture 
in the temporal-spatial frame processually. It helps in under- 
standing the integrated view of individual, society and cul- 
ture; observable external as well as subjective-internal; nor- 
mative and valuational taking into account the areas 
covered — their emergence, expansion, contraction and ex- 
tinction. History is a process, it is integral; it constructs and 
deconstructs. The historical approach is relevant as the 
processual dimension of acculturation, structuration, political 
boundaries and shared experiences have been both con- 
tinuous and cumulative. The historical approach ought to in- 
corporate: (1) the use and understanding of classical texts; (2) 
the use and understanding of recorded history, archives etc.; 
(3) the use and understanding of folklore, literature, tradition; 
and (4) understanding of mythology, myths and the inter- 
linkages between the above aspects can help in deconstruc- 
tion of present history and reconstruction of history. This 
would give us new meanings and eliminate biases introduced 
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by colonial and imperialist historians. 

The structural approach can be used in identification of 
patterns of activities and relationship between parts ofsystem. 
It believes that the arrangements of the parts is more important 
than the parts themselves. Structures are emergent properties 
because they emerge from the arrangements or interaction be- 
tween the parts. Structuralists are, thus, concerned with socie- 
tal forms and not with the unique contents of these forms. 
Some structuralists emphasize the dimension of role, others 
view it as organization. The structuralists deal with the fact 
that societal life is reproduced, reaffirmed, repeated than with 
the fact that it is produced by human beings. In certain sense, 
structuralist view is both deterministic as well as objectivist. 

The phenomenological and ethnomethodological ap- 
proaches focus on subjective, processual and contextual 
dimensions of human activities. The comparative approach 
focuses on identification of similarities and dissimilarities — 
both in terms of space and time. The functional approach aims 
at interpretation of integrative consequences of activities on 
the system, while conflict approach lays emphasis on the 
dialectics and views society in terms of contradictions, strug- 
gle, exploitation and inequality. 

The world system approach amply demonstrates the im- 
mense control of nations of ‘centre’ over nations of 
‘periphery’.^'^ It demonstrates the existence of global system 
which influences its parts in a manner which ultimately takes 
the processual and institutionalized format of economic, tech- 
nological, cultural and cognitive hegemony of powerful na- 
tions. 

The framework of tradition, modernity and postmoder- 
nism becomes extremely relevant in the context of South 
Asia. The notion of development, the problematics of society, 
the issue of quality of life, the impact of technology, con- 
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sumerism, imperialism and impact of globalization of com- 
munication, styles of life, ideas and ideology have assumed 
significance in the post-modernistic debates. Postmodernism 
focus on humanism instead of scienticism, on co-operation 
and not competition, on feelings and not rationality, on in- 
tegral view rather than specialized view of a phenomenon. 
This is in contrast to what modernism has stood for. The con- 
struction of indigenous paradigm for cognitive analysis is 
vital issue in the debates of academics in contemporary social 
sciences. It might necessitate process of deconstruction of 
colonial imperialistic knowledge and thereby create a new 
identity for the social scientists and social sciences in South 
Asian countries. 

The above discussion basically is intended to stress the 
need for understanding the manifest and latent political forces 
for the emergence of South Asia Studies, to highlight the need 
for inter-disciplinary and trans-disciplinary studies in this 
area and to stress the importance of theoretical approaches in 
research and study of area studies. 
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Chapter II 

SOUTH ASIA AS A REGION; 
THE CONCEPTUAL FORMULATION 


The notion of a region which is to be seen in the framework of 
space does not mean territoriality in geographical sense. The 
concept of region on purely geographical basis would lead to 
soullessness and shall be dev'oid of any human formations — 
structural, cultural, processual, historical and human. The 
concept of region takes into account the social scientist’s 
perspective of space. Space and spaces have meanings which 
are socially relevant, politically meaningful, culturally 
vibrant, economically similar and psychically encompassing. 
It has integral and holistic unity marked by internal imbalan- 
ces, contradictions, opposition, as emergent properties of 
power of divisiveness. The notion of private and publ ic space, 
the power and status relationship, the differential organiza- 
tion of space conveying functional meaning of activities, 
reveal that space is not a geographical-ecological 
phenomenon but consists of meanings havingsocial, cultural, 
economic, political, psychological and spiritual bearings. 

Region is a term which has to be viewed within the 
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broader conceptual construct of space. Region can be defined 
as geographical space bearing certain common historical, 
ccononiic, social, cultural homogeneity sustaining territorial- 
ly different sovereign states, built and rebuilt through cir- 
cumstances and forces of political dynamics. The territorial 
sovereignty historically tends to change. The shared ex- 
perience of the people is the subjective dimension of the 
region while the objective aspects are characterized by institu- 
tional and cultural aspects of individual and group life. 

Geographical contiguity as a functional pre-requisite to 
constitute a region has been debated. Cultural homogeneity, 
despite geographical distance, is both an empirical fact and 
theoretical possibility. It is possible to talk about effective 
proximity minus geographical contiguity and effective dis- 
tance despite ‘geographical continuity’. However, thcgcneral 
epipirical reality reveals that shared ‘locale’ and ‘space’ help 
in the formation of homogeneity which politically are 
separated and can be manipulated for conflict orpuiposefully 
used for co-operation. Thus, political power can create overt 
chasm despite cultural and social homogenization. The pos- 
sible combinations between geography, culture and polity can 
be formulated as under: 

1. Geographical dimension: Proximity, +, 

(a) Cultural and social dimensions: Homogeneous. +, 

(b) Political dimension: Co-operation, +, 

2. Geographical dimension: Proximity, +, 

(a) Cultural and social dimension: Homogeneous, 4, 

(a) Political dimension: Heterogeneous,-, 

3. Geographical dimension: Proximity, +, 

(a) Cultural and social dimension: Heterogeneous, 

(a) Political dimension: Homogeneous. +. 

4. Geographical dimension. Proximity, +, 

(a) Cultural and social dimension: Heterogeneous. -. 
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(b) Political dimension: Heterogeneous, 

5. Geographical dimension: Discontinuity, 

(a) Cultural dimension: Homogeneous, +, 

(b) Political dimension: Homogeneous, + 

6. Geographical dimension: Discontinuity, 

(a) Cultural dimension: Homogeneous, +, 

(b) Political dimension: Heterogeneous, 

7. Geographical dimension: Discontinuity, -, 

(a) Cultural dimension: Heterogeneous, 

(b) Political dimension: Heterogeneous,-, 

8. Geographical dimension: Discontinuity, 

(a) Cultural dimension: Heterogeneous, — , 

(b) Political dimension: Homogeneous, +, 

The schematic paradigm reveals the possibility of ex- 
amining the concept of a region not in terms of biopolarity but 
as a processual continuity from perfect region to non-region, 
hence of continuum and not polarity. However, the concept of 
region, since it is dominated by political perspective, has 
operationally accepted the elements of geographical con- 
tinuity, cultural homogeneity but not political co-operation in 
the context of South Asia. Under the sway of international 
relations, the aspects of conflicts have been both created and 
emphasized, as that is part of empirical reality at political 
level. This brings in the question of power of polity over the 
homogeneity of culture. In traditional societies culture over- 
powered polity and was separated at the level of generality of 
society. Polity did not interfere or influenced nor controlled 
the social, institutional or culturally expressive formations. 
Community decided family, social hierarchy, occupation and 
inter-personal, inter-community relationships. State merely 
was concerned with collection of taxes and protection from 
external invasion. The power of the state was restricte lec- 
tively in few domain. This was necessary ’ti d . 
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unrestricted power of the state could be detrimental to the 
processual free development of individual and community. 
The wider identity of nation was made up of culture and not 
territorial sovereisnties. 

The process of democratization, supported by mass com- 
munication, has diffused the polity and power in the social 
structures and consciousness of people. This has resulted into 
politicization of almost all institutions excepting the family in 
the Indian sub-continent. It is such a perspective which has led 
to division of world into fifteen regions. They are North 
America, Latin America, Western Europe, Russia, North 
Africa, West Afiica, Southern Africa, Central Africa, East 
Africa, West Asia (Middle East), South Asia, South-East 
Asia, East Asia and South-West Pacific.^ It is in this 
framework that the concept of region has been mainly inter- 
preted in international relations. Tliis has been done in three 
wa3's: 

(a) As subordinate system (against the background of su- 
perpower system). 

(b) As units of economic integration (regional co-operation). 

(c) AlS regional organizations (emphasis on organizational 
aspects).- 

In such a perspective the first view has so much dominated 
the South Asia region that the other two have been relegated 
in the background. South Asia as region in post-colonial era 
has revealed continuous strife, conflict, mistrust and 
problems between governments, indirectly and subtly 
created, sponsored and aided by imperial powers. 

The notion of region should be viewed integrally as well 
as pluralistically and should deal with not merely factors and 
forces of geographical proximity but also cultural and .social 
homogeneity created by historical processes at the level of 
people. 
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In a democratic set-up, the people’s life and culture ought 
to be considered vital. However, the power and polity often 
manipulate the cultural homogeneity into sub-cultural 
divisiveness, both within the region and between the regions. 
The ‘abstracted people’ is eulogized, praised and paid lip ser- 
vice while the ‘empirical people’ is subordinated to elite, 
made to suffer and be a pawn in such a power game. 

Regional studie.s, being indisciplinarj' and policy-oriented, 
can be problem-solving and purposeful. The question is for 
whom the knowledge is being created and with what purpose. 
Intellectuals are seen to be trans-national at certain abstracted 
level of their thought and vision. They can play more positive 
and effective role through generation of ideas, views and writ- 
ings. The cognitive enterprise of South Asian scholars should 
not be seen as service to specific political powers. This would 
distort reality and lead to polemics between .scholars of this 
region leading to dominance of non-regional scholars who 
shall play the role of academic arbitration. Scholars of South 
Asia ought to use knowledge for creating harmonious rela- 
tions and peace between countries of South Asia, which arc 
beset with continuous overt and covert struggle. The commit- 
ment to objective study and commitment to use knowledge 
from humanistic perspective need to be integrated, despite 
conflict between academic values, patriotic values and politi- 
cal consequences of intellectual and morally honeys! .stand. 

This would lead to subordination of pragmatic to 
academic-ethical. At a time when talk of new world order is 
becoming important, the role of intellectuals cannot be mar- 
ginalized. Such an endeavour would mean that South Asian 
Studies should focus on people, their culture, social institu- 
tion, economy, aspirations and suggest means for co-opera- 
tion for initiating common and shared programmes for 
development, population control, environmental improve- 
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as well as compactness. India occupies a crucial position of 
centralitywhileothercountries are bordering on its periphery. 
It is said to be the ‘ ftilcrum' of the area. The geograpliical base ^ 
of region assumes relevance in social sciences when inter- 
preted and understood in relation to shared history, com- 
monalty of culture and social stnicture, despite diversities 
within states. These countries reveal commonalty at several 
levels and dimensions to such an extent that sub-culture and 
social structure of a state are similar to other .state than other 
sub-cultures within the state. It is this commonalty which 
makes the notion of region potentially positive in terms of co- 
operation and mutuality of reciprocity in various areas having 
bilateral significance. 

The polity and power, often outside the region, have been 
responsible for the divisiveness and strife in the region. Thus, 
there is cleavage between the political and socio-cultural 
aspects of South Asian region created politically by powers 
that be. This cleavage has led to strife and tension largely be- 
tween India and other states of the region. The commonalties 
which are shared by the countries of this area make this region 
socially, culturally, historically, economically, ecologically 
and demographically meaningful. The spirit of regionaliza- 
tion covertly exists at the level of generality of people and can 
be exploited for meaningful positive mutual advantage.^ The 
composition of population is characterized by diversity of ra- 
cial elements. The religions in the region are Hinduism, Islam, 
Sikhism, Buddhism, Jainism and Christianity. India has a 
population of 85 per cent Hindus and 10 per cent Muslims; 
Pakistan 88 per cent Muslims and 5 per cent Hindus. Nepal 
has predominantly Hindu population while Sri Lanka and 
Bhutan have predominantly Buddhist population.® The places 
of pilgrimages located in different states are being visited by 
people of the region. Language is one of the potent instrumen- 
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t'dMts of culture v/hich Is transmitted throughsocial hsreditv. 
It is sim-qm-non of interaction and communicalion leading 
to formation of invisible and visible threads of relationship, ft 
has provided identity and created sense of oneness. 

South Asia is a multi-linguistic region. North India and 
Pakistan havelinguisticsimilarity and sameness. Urdu, which 
is official language of Pakistan, is spoken by people in North 
India and is also one of the languages constitutionally recog- 
nized in India. Bengali is one of the national languages of 
India. It is the official language of Bangladesh. Tamil is 
spoken in South India and is recognized in Sri Lanka as a 
second language. Hindi, the official language of India, is 
v/idely spoken in Nepal as a modified dialect. English, al- 
though spoken by a minority elite, has serv'ed as a link lan- 
guage after colonial hegemony of British. .Music, literature 
and dance have also been trans-national in the region. The art 
and architect have commonalties. Some videos cassettes of 
movies and plays are equally watched by middle classes in 
different .states of the region. At cultural level, there is sig- 
nificant degree of commonalty of taste, aesthetic appreciation 
and reciprocal mutuality indicating deeper non-political 
holistic unity. 

The style of life has great deal of similarity in this region. 
The food, dre.ss, manners and mannerism, the decor, gait, 
argot, demeanour tend to be more akin between the people of 
the region than v/estemers. South Asian living outside this 
region in U.K., U.S.A., Australia, Germany and othe? 
countries look, behav'e and live so alike that the westerners 
can distinguish them only through prissport or opinions on 
Kashmirorlerrorism. 'Pakis’ is a derogatory term used for nil 
who come from South Asia in London. In fact, the discover) 


of South Asia as a compact region becomes evident when o.sc 
who belongs to region perceives it from Umdon or New York 
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The ‘insider’ has to be ‘outsider’ to view the reality of the 
region effectively and holistically. In an alien land when 
people of the region are located together, the realization of 
commonalty of physical ity, culture and styles of life become 
potentially visible. Incidentally they suffer the same depriva- 
tions and prejudices. The realization of regional commonalty 
becomes directly visible and consciously apparent. 

The economy of the region is predominantly rural and 
agricultural. The process of industrialization began effective- 
ly in the post-colonial era. The multi-nationals have entered i n 
all the states in the region. The World Bank, IMF and 
economic aid are the institutional economic support for these 
countries, having diverse economic, political and cultural 
consequences. The countries of South Asia are characterized 
by low level of standard of life, increasing middle class con- 
sumerism and poverty of a large section of population, has 
low per capita income, malnutrition, excessive dependence 
on agriculture, low labour productivity, unemployment, ine- 
quality of income and low level of industrial development 
which are common features of the states in the region. 

The historicity of South Asia reveals one of the oldest 
civilization with pluralistic cultures. Despite political and ter- 
ritorial divisions, the civilizational sway and cultural ethos 
unified the people and institutions which subterraneanly sus- 
tain them. British rule brought politically the countries of 
South Asia under a common colonial umbrella. The British 
economically exploited the people of the region and created 
divisiveness in the composite culture of the region. They 
replaced the traditional institutions — ^legal, medicinal, educa- 
tional and administrative — by the western ones without 
realizing the dissonance between the indigenous reality and 
western institutional instrumentalities. ‘ - 

and memories wer ' ’by 



tatorship, Nepal and Bhulan tradiuonnl nionafchie,s, while 
Maldives has one parly rule. Alter titteen years, at the heliu ot 
affairs, Mauinoon Abdul Gayuoni is still largely tlie uncjues- 
tionable leader of the Maldives. 'Fhe economy of the island is 
fairly strong, with the tourism and fisheries sectors providing 
the foundation to build on. It is predominantly import- 
oriented economy, and the objective of the government has al- 
ways been to export enougli to be in a position to turajice the 
imports. Expatriate labour in Male and some other islands Iras 
emerged as source of tension. Orthodox Muslim clergy is 
worried about the modernization and arc trying to preserve 
the Muslim ways. India Iuls had continuous democratic 
governments despite political abuses in the system. 

The external influence has led to continuity of strife and 
non-cohesiveness. Despite formal non-alignment, the covert, 
overt, formal and informal linkages with external power have 
buttressed and furthered conflicts within the region. The par- 
ticularistic ethos, which sustained traditional societies, c.ime 
in conflict with rational universalistic model of west. Self-in- 
dividual overpowered the altruistic cornmunality, religir)n 
dominated secularism, humanism and co-operation were dis- 
placed by scienticism and competition in such a way that the 
chasm within the nation society increased. The region wit- 
nessed a ‘small west’ dominating the general masses. 

India, being a big country, was seen through suspicious 
eyes by neighbouring countries. Tile mi.splaced fear from 
India has led to disadvantage to all the states. To be ‘big’ was 
‘ugly’. Regional co-operation in economy lias confined to un- 
derworld smuggling having its consequences in several other 
spheres . The divergence of interest has led to weakening of 
South Asia as a region. The region is divided in several ways. 
Politically it has emerged a divisive region; culturally, social- 
ly and historically it is homogeneous. 
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gularistic concentration of power in one. 

Thus, SAARC is one of the more economically backward 
region in the world. The seven member-states account for 20 
per cent of the world’s population living on the 11 per cent of 
the world’s land area. They generate only 2 per cent of the 
world’s GNP. The majority of the people survive through the 
direct dependence on the natural resources of the region. The 
predominant economic activity is agriculture-based, largely 
on traditional practices and methods. Many consumer goods 
are imported since industrialization is at a low level. Illiteracy 
and poverty are widespread, health care and housing are in- 
adequate and a sizable part of the population is chronically un- 
dernourished.^^ 

Despite this the SAARC region has a history and tradition 
of conservation, environment friendly life styles, great 
respect for plants, animal, and an attitude of living in harmony 
with them, A region has to address its problems through 
programmes of rural development, industrialization, popula- 
tion planning, health care, sanitation and housing, pollution 
control, scientific forest management and afforestation, im- 
proved agriculture and management of water resources, flood 
control and the incorporation of environmental concerns into 
national planning.^^ 

According to one estimate, the number of Asians living in 
the abject poverty has decreased from 400 million to 180 mil- 
lion. By the year 2000, one billion Asians will live in homes 
with some consumer-spending power. Almost half of these 
people will have what U.S. defines as middle class incomes.^^ 
Despite this, it is true that the crisis of Sou. h , ’ a ‘ ' . : 
is characterized by deep-seated poverty 
crease, low per-capita ' igh 

deremploymcnt, slug 
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SOUTH ASIA AS A REGION 

The social and cultural communication should help in 
protecting the shared heritage and shared futuristic concerns 
of SAARC countries. The media should project positive 
dimensions of social and cultural similarities of tiiese 
countries. The governments should promote cultural and so- 
cial exchanges, permit people to foster inter-personal 
friendship and unite them in fighting common enemies like 
exploitative external agencies, poverty, illiteracy and super- 
stitions. The impact on the South Asian region of the ‘green 
house effect’ need to he tackled jointly. 

Much of defence budgets could be reduced for develop- 
mental processes. These countries must seriously tackle all 
problems that cause friction bilaterally and regionally. Nar- 
row domestic political considerations should not be mixed up 
with foreign policy. 

Given the above perspective and reality, the task of 
scholars on South Asia has to be more apolitical, which would 
necessitate an objective analysis based on paradigm-shift in 
the academic schema of South Asian Studies. 

It would necessitate shift in themes, rigour of theory, 
building of indigenous conceptual categories for analysis, 
deconstruction of history and creation of new regional iden- 
tity for mutual support and development. The post-modern 
South Asian paradigm ought to focus on humanistic-in- 
digenous framework with sensitivity for people’s issues 

rather than on issues created by, for and of the government for 
political purposes. 
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Chapter III 

COGNITIZING SOUTH ASIA: 
FREEDOM FROM IMPERIAL KNOWLEDGE 


The way in which colonial and imperialist academics have 
constmcted Indian sub-continent needs to be carefully ex- 
amined and deconstructed. “India’s ‘natural’ disunity can be 


converted into ‘unity’ by the centralized authoritarian rule im- 
posed from outside.’’^ By such a statement, the colonial his- 


torian Smith takes upon himself the role of impenai 
bureaucrat and ano2antly but ignorantly v/rites thai in pciiii- 
cal institutions no e^/olution has taken place m Inoia nennei :n 
Maurya, nor Gunianeric^s nor v/hen Miislims invane;!-' 


Colonial Cognition 

Smith’s Indclcz-*' be’onss to a much iarzern 
world domir._-'^l meiaphcr of a pcl::y h 

body. The viev/ - f ih^ v/or:d as depimed c j S: 
examined ihioukr *■'■> ^*'*;vote-d assumed': 
scanning off? ;^T .vs. — "vadonf 

lory is of gr*^ 0:2.0::' o:ce. Xo.e dltoaoc pa :-0 

fact-based, fr ^ -•o/ 
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liberal or conservative historians and sociologists.'^ 

The United States has gained primacy in imperial forma- 
tion of global dimensions. It has proved that attraction of con- 
sumer goods is more powerful than the threat of missiles. It 
has both. The Soviet Union has been destroyed without Third 
World war and now the U.S. can dictate Russia to break the 
agreement with India and can choose to attack Iraq for al- 
legedly having at some point of time planned to assassinate its 
former president although CIA might have killed or planned 
to kill some heads of the states in different parts of the world. 
Sadly, so powerful is the power of U.S. that the United Na- 
tions is silent so are other nations and largely the academics 
and intellectuals are meek and mute to react. 

Imperial Cognition 

Integral to the idea of ‘imperial formation’ is the notion of 
‘imperial knowledges’. The deployers of this knowledge are 
hegemonic agents. They are the writers and institutions (for 
instance, a John Maynard Keynes or Milton Friedman, the 
World Bank or International Monetary Fund in economic 
debates) that have dominated the public discussions about 
others. In the nineteenth century Europe and now in U.S.A., 
these persons and institutions, as hegemonic agents, have of- 
fered up metaphor-plated essence — ^rationality, the in- 
dividual, the free market, the welfare state — and declared that 
it is realized in its most ‘developed’ form in the ‘west’. 

The term ‘orientalism’ (now replaced by the expression 
‘Asian Studies’) has been used to designate perspectives as 
determined by imperial knowledge. There is nr ’ ' ^Hne that 

takes as its object, the study of the whole ‘r- 

ciplines which constituted t ' "^re c'' 
the the nineteenth centu 
ogy and textual si « ’ 
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postinodernisni are humanism, historicity, avant-gardes and 
referentiality. It is (i) an attempt to restore humanism, (ii) is a 
try at reconstituting the historical dimensions, (iii) rejects 
avant-gardes in favour of convention, and (iv) not self- 
referential, but other-referential.^ 

The scienticism of West has given unequal material 
prosperity and has created immense human problems at social 
and personal levels of existence of people. As a reaction, a 
counter-culture, humanistic in orientation, has developed 
against technologism and scienticism. The western model of 
development has inherent potential of self-destruction en- 
veloping the global collectivity. The alternative has to be con- 
structed both cognitively and structurally. The imperial 
knowledge is domineering, non- liberating, materialistic, 
self-oriented and has not been able to grasp the meaning of 
universe, human society, transcendence and unity of 
knowledge from the mystic, intuitive, indigenous- essen- 
tialistic perspective of cosmic reality manifested at societal 
level in pluralistic manner. 

Cognitive Perspective: Internal and Indigenous 

Scholars of South Asia have to understand the strength of 
knowledge, values, beliefs and cognitive structure of South 
Asia and thereby help in shaping not merely inter-state rela- 
tions but also relations at the level of globality. This would 
necessitate: 

1. Freedom from cognitive-imprisonment of western 
paradigm. 

2. Freedom from dependence on resources both material 
and non-material on the West. 

3. Commitment to study the classical texts de-novo and to 
deconstruct colonial history. 

4. To grasp and to identify the core values and norms 
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as a problematic: a complex of heterogeneous but interrelated 
questions which will not be silenced by any spuriously 
unitary answer.^"* 

Several contradictory formulations of postmodernity 
abound in academics for both fashionable as well as serious 
academic reasons. Fastidious academics once shunned the 
term postmodernism, now it has entered all tendencies in 
music, art, literature, philosophy, psychoanalysis and social 
sciences. Despite this there is no clarity in the meaning of the 
term. What does postmodernity focuses on: self-reflexivity or 
worldliness; representation is reflective or constitutive; his- 
torical or parodic. 

In philosophical circles, postmodernity has been the term 
used to situate theoretical positions as apparently diverse as 
Derrida’s challenge to the western metaphysics of presence, 
Foucault’s investigations of the complicities of discourse, 
knowledge and power; Vattimo’s paradoxically potent ‘weak 
thought’; and Lyotard’s questioning of the validity of the 
meta-narratives of legitimation and emancipation.^^ 

Postmodernist representation is self-consciously either a 
image or a narrative, or a product of (and producer oQ ideol- 
ogy. Obviously representation itself needs to be repre- 
sentational. Baudrillard argued that today the mass media 
have neutralized reality by stages: first they reflected it; then 
they masked and perverted it; next they had to mask its ab- 
sence; and finally they produced instead the simulacrum of 
the real, the destruction of meaning and of all relation to 
reality. Obviously pre-mass media was authentic, media is 
manipulated. In the post-colonial context or feminist context, 
how is the other represented in, say imperialist or patriarchal 
discourse? There are the same familiar totalizing strategies of 
domination, though usually masked by the liberating rhetoric 
of First World critics who appropriate Third World cultures to 
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Left-wingers have moved from “Marx, Mao and Mandela to 
management, marketing and media.” The Left is new in the 
forefront of the globalization drive as it holds forth in glowing 
terms about the promise and potential of monetarism. On the 
other hand, it is the Right which evokes the spirit of 
nationalism, the need for populism, the defence of the public 
interest and so on. 

The French scholars are shifting and also not shifting. 
Some have chosen areas which have nothing to do with 
politics. Levi-Strauss is currently finishing a book on photog- 
raphy; the philosopher Pierre Levy has been making impor- 
tant contribution in the area of artificial intelligence; and Paul 
Ricoeur will shortly publish work related to idea of justice and 
nature of the act of exercising judgment. 

However, not all of them have abandoned the public 
domain. The philosopher like Gilles Deleuze and Jacques 
Derrida will shortly publish books analyzing the “death of 
Marx”. Lyotard is working on a book entitled “Postmodernist 
Moralities”. Rodinson has announced the completion of a 
major work devoted to contemporary issues faced by Muslim 
societies. Bourdieu has written two monumental works on 
state and anthropological foundation of economy. Furet is 
preparing a major study on communism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The role of intellectuals as political activists has changed. 
The role of media is being attacked rather than American 
capitalism or Latin American dictators hips. 

Debray has critically appraised the pitfalls of modem 
democracy. Voices are being raised against new orthodoxies, 
which have replaced the old ones. From Voltaire’s days, the 
French intellectual has moved from humanist and rationalist 
commitment to political ones. Today he is once again making 
inks between the specific and the universal, the concrete and 
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The intellectual milieu of South Asian region has to be 
made sensitive to this potential, possibility and power of 
knowledge. 
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Chapter IV 

POSITIVISM, IDEALISM AND REALISM. 
META-THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 


The understanding of South Asia has several theoretical alter- 
natives. Scholars are always involved in various modes of in- 
terpretations of our notions of ‘truths’ which are conditioned 
by the cultures to which we belong and the historical cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves. Hence, we have to 
face the fact of our finitude and the utterly contingent charac- 
ter of our efforts to understand. Hermeneutics has its origin in 
the nineteenth century for attempts to formulate a theory of in- 
terpretation. Diithey had raised some basic questions in this 
regard: What were the methods that would permit an objec- 
tive reading of symbolic structures of any kind, including ac- 
tions, social practices, norms and values? How could the un- 
derstanding of meaning be raised to the same level of 

methodological clarity that characterized the natural scien- 
ces? 

The theoretical approaches in social sciences have been 
dominated by the positivistic epistemology. However, there 
has been significant counter-academic culture of 
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munication and meaning. The literary style makes language 
imaginatively rich, aesthetically pleasant and subjectively- 
emotively satisfying. Since scientific terminology aims at ex- 
actitude of meaning, at certain level of abstraction and also 
necessitate neologism for communication of specific ideas 
and thoughts, the conceptual articulation in science is charac- 
terized by brevity, exactness, specificity and universality of 
meanings. The use of everyday words like personality, 
society, culture, community, ethnicity, religion, conflict, co- 
operation, socialization are used in more than one sense. 
These words are converted into terms and concepts, so that 
their meanings become specific, clear, unambiguous and 
general. Science necessitates formulation, construction and 
use of these concepts for study, research and communication 
at the level of sharedness of thoughts amongst scientific com- 
munity. 

Further science is concerned with what is and how it came 
to be. It is not concerned with what ought to be.^ Science as- 
sumes uniformity of tmth (under same conditions same things 
will happen), objectivity of truth (the phenomenal world 
remains same, irrespective of who observes it), and empirical 
evidence. The science as a method of inquiry is objective, em- 
pirical, value-free, theoretical, cumulative, abstract, and 
universalistic. 


Thus, the scientific knowledge is collected and organized 
m accordance with certain cognitive norms. These norms are: 
(a) empirical validity, (b) logical clarity, (c) logical consisten- 
cy o propositions, and(d) generality of principles (Parsons). 
In other words, science, which is value-free, has its own value 
system. Thus, scientific ethos is characterized by the values of 

scepticism, (c) communality 
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lareelv political power, political relationships, governm-.', 
nfpolid s of gLmment. The generality of culture, soc.al 
sllucture, people’s views and perception, the cultural influen- 
ces, the styles of life, the commonalty of heritage, need to be 
empirical ly analyzed. There is a need for paradigm-shift, both 
thematically and methodologically. 

Such a paradigm shift is possible through inter-discipli- 
nary training in courses and researches in South Asian 
Studies, through identification of innovative and people 
oriented themes and by motivating scholars to undertake team 
research. Scholars can academically internalize trans-dis- 
ciplinary inputs, ethos and perspective so that an integrated 
approach can be used in researches. 

Idealism 


The idealists contend that social scientists should be less con- 
cerned with the search for universal laws of behaviour and the 
construction of law like explanations and ought to focus on 
understanding the meaning of people’s action. Explanations 
consists of giving reasons and motives rather than universal 
laws.^ The social reality is cognitive: it consists of ideas, 
thoughts and other contents of consciousness. The social 
world is not a natural world upon which experiments can be 
performed, rather a text which must be read and interpreted. 
Actors are not objects but interpretators. Actions are ac- 


counted for not by treating them as objects but by learning 
what the world means to them and what they are trying to cre- 
ate.^ The action is understood from within, hence the method 
IS interpretive. Ideas and symbols have meaning and. are 
powerful instruments to define situations and actions of 
people. The idealist approach is different in understanding 
ny human encounter. The positivist views encounter from 

theperspectiveofstmcture-normativeexpectationsofroles 
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man and the creator of man. For Husserl, mind is not the pas- 
sive recipient of impressions from the outside world, but is an 
active process. World is what we perceive. What is the mean- 
ing of political categories like India and Pakistan, male and 
female, war and terrorism? What techniques are used to con- 
struct and sustain these meanings? 

Man is an active creator of his world in idealist meta- 
theory in social sciences. Social reality is always the outcome 
of sustained interpretive efforts on the part of actors. Society 
is real (has objective facticity) because its members define it 
as real and orient themselves toward the reality so defined.^ 
Such an approach negates quantification. Statistics conceal 
meaning, divorce statistics conceal the meaning of the end of 
marriage. Each encounter is an innovative accomplishment, 
or reaccomplishment — ^“another first time.”® The subject 
matter is meanings, and meanings might well be ambiguous, 
shifting and uncertain. 

The meanings and symbols have greater degree of com- 
monalty so far people’s life is concerned in the region. The 
process of giving meaning also, reveals similarity. However, 
when it comes to giving meanings to dimensions which are 
political and inter-state hostility, the meanings and symbols 
are constructed by the power that be — and communicated 
through policy utterances and mass media to make them part 
of cognitive experience of common man. This definition of 
reality becomes real in consequences as far as meanings are 
concerned. 

This meta-theory view is significant to understand the 
way in which meanings have been given and are being given 
to the history, polity, culture and society by different people 
placed at different levels of hierarchy in the region. The politi- 
cal meaning to Kashmir is being constantly constructed and 
reconstructed by states, politicians, people, media and its im- 
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Realism 

Realists transcend the determinism of the positivism and 
voluntarism of the idealists. They take from the positivists the 
idea that people cannot create society as they wish but must 
obey certain social imperatives. They take from the idealists 
the notion that society is the creation of human beings, and un- 
like the world of matter and energy, can be changed by them. 
They see society as both the ever-present condition and the 
continually produced outcome of human agency. In their con- 
scious activity, people unconsciously reproduce the social 
structure which seems to govern them.^*^ The subterranean in- 
visible dimensions of reality are unearthed through this ap- 
proach. Thus, there are layers of reality. 

This world-view is important in the sense that it gives a 
different insight and emphasizes the need to unearth the hid- 
den dimensions of reality. The facade is to be removed and the 
various forces which mystifies the reality or lead to construc- 
tion of false reality need to be uncovered. Communal tensions 
may really be not the consequence of religion but economic 
forces and vested interests could be responsible for the com- 
munal violence. 

Disputes over territory may be made up, and made visible 
to overcome political weak position of governments in power. 
Developmental programmes may help the interests of power- 
ful nations of the world outside South Asia. Population issue 
has been made to look problematic as large population — 
sheer number is a threat to developed powerful nations. Policy 
of liberalization is part of international conspiracy to induce 
consumerism. Wars are manipulatively initiated to sale arms. 
Things are not what they look like, is the first premise of 
realism. 

These three para-theories raise variety of dichotomous 
theoretical dilemmas: (1) The problem of demarcation — 
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ings are retrospective. It involves retroactive realignment of 
the past.^^ 

It is the outcome of a narrative structure imposed upon 
events from a position subsequent to them, in light of events 
that have been seen to come after them. Historical meaning of 
Mohanjadaro for historians of India and Pakistan take dif- 
ferent dimensions. So also the phenomena of partition, the 
Moghul rule and other historical events. History in certain 
sense is found to be rewritten with different interpretations. 
We will always understand historical narratives and inter- 
pretations both from a wider perspective than our predeces- 
sors could possess, and from a narrow one than our heirs will 
acquire. 

The comparative approach is both spatial and temporal 
and helps in dealing with similarities and dissimilarities in the 
structural, cultural, economic, political and psychological 
aspects of people and the power who govern. 

The normative approach helps in providing framework 
for the use of knowledge in policy formulation, social 
reconstruction and development. The ethno-social science 
approach focuses on construction of conceptual categories 
and theoretical approaches which would be in consonance 
with the specificity and distinctiveness of structural and cul- 
tural realities of South Asian region. 


Notes 
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Chapter V 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE: 
STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEM 


The Structural Theory 

The structural theory in the study of South Asia emphasizes 
orderly arrangement of parts. The relationship between parts 
helps in understanding the whole. Structure assumes logical 
priority over the parts that comprise it. From a varied set of 
political encounters we might abstract the structure we call 
friendship or animosity between nation-states. The pattern 
arising out of regularity of such a relationship makes the 
abstract structure. The relationships between states of South 
Asia are clearly visible, pronounced and articulated. They 
reveal a pattern and also repetitiveness. 

There are several meanings and usage of the concept of 
structure in social sciences. Structure, as a ‘location’, refers to 
categorical differences within aggregates-social categorie.s 
into which population or states are divided. The demographic 
structure categorizes people on the basis of gender, age, den- 
sity of population, birth and death rates, size of family, and 
growth of population. Such structure of demogfnphy Ir 
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as it is capable of maintaining territorial integrity. Institution 
of marriage ensures orderly procreation and child rearing and 
thus ensures the survival of society from one generation to 
another. 

Functional analysis shares with structural social science 
the assumption that society is not merely an aggregate of dis- 
crete individuals. Rather, it has a structure of its own just as an 
organism has a structure. The difference lies in the priority 
functionalists give to the needs of society when explaining 
structures. The impact of a structure (that is, its ability to con- 
trol and motivate ^haviour) is related to the functions it ser- 
ves. 

The political structure of South Asian countries create 
structure of values and attitudes which breed hatred and 
animosity between them. The visible, controlled and 
manipulative structure, which is handled by the governmental 
power, relegates the importance and influence of other struc- 
tures which reveal commonalty of culture and institutions at 
the level of generality of people. 

The supremacy of political power and its sway over 
generality of people has negated the commonalty of general- 
ized cultural and social system. Studies in this area can cogni- 
tively help in strengthening the ties at the level of people and 
thus can positively weaken the political supremacy of 
divisiveness which makes South Asia as a region more and 
more vulnerable to the influence of nations of centre. 

The states of South Asia have not visibly or strongly 
united against any one state of the region. India has had 
problems with its neighbours due to historical colonial legacy 
as well as its size and locational centrality. However, despite 
uneasy or hostile relations, there has not been combined 
unionism against India by its neighbours. 

On the other hand, India does not have strong supporter 
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late to the parts of society to the whole, and to relate one part 
to another.^ 

Merton brings out distinction between five different 
meanings of function: (a) function as public occasion or 
gathering, (b) function as occupation, (c) fiinction as activities 
assigned to the incumbent of a social status, (d) mathematical 
function, and (e) function as social procedures which help 
maintain the system ^ It is the last meaning which is relevant 
in social sciences. Social functions have objective observable 
consequences. Merton denies that the functional analysis is 
‘ideological’. According to him, functional analysis pertains 
to standardized dimensions of activities, such as roles, institu- 
tions, social norms, social organizations etc. 

Merton distinguishes between manifest functions and 
latent functions. The manifest functions relate to objective 
consequences contributing to the adaptation or adjustment of 
the system. They are intended and recognized. The latent 
functions are consequences which are neither intended nor 
recognized. They are however observable consequences. An 
item may be functional in a society; a given item may be ftmc- 
tional for some units and dysfunctional for others. Dysfunc- 
tion implies, disintegrative consequences of any activity for 
the system.^ 

, Merton’s study of “Social Stmcture and Anomie” is a 
very apt example of functional analysis. In this study, he has 
examined as to how social structure exerts pressure upon cer- 
tain persons in society for non-conformist behaviour. Culture 
inculcates goals to be pursued, while means are institutionally 
provided, for the realization of such goals. When there is too 
much emphasis on cultural goals but no corresponding em- 
phasis on institutional means, ‘anomie’ develops. ’ ' typol- 
ogy given by Merton is as under: 
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eluding not only physics and biology but political science and 
sociology as well. However, there are dozens of system 
theories in social sciences.^ Some of theses theories employ 
‘mechanical model’ while others ‘organic model’, ‘process 
model’ etc. In the mechanical model, the parts are simple, 
relations restricted and unchanging. The system is closed and 
internally generated tensions or strains are not taken care of. 
In the organic model, the parts are complex having their own 
organization, relations are fluid, the system is open and inter- 
nally generated strains, seen as occasional disturbances, are 
taken care of. In the process model, the parts are conceived of 
as events, the relations consist of flows of information, the 
system is open and the possibility of internally generated 
strain is chronic.® 

Parsons’ functional theory^ was elaborated in his work on 
social system. Social system is conceived as a whole com- 
posed of a plurality of interacting persons, motivated for op- 
timization of gratification and whose relations to their situa- 
tions, and each other, are defined and mediated in terms of 
culturally structured and shared symbols.^® The social action 
gets structured through interlinkages of social system, per- 
sonality system and cultural system. 

The action system of the individual has two dimensions: 
gratificational and orientational. The gratificational dimen- 
sion is emotive-affective or ‘cathectic’, while the orientation- 
al is ‘cognitive’. The human action is based on both informa- 
tional-knowledge and affective desires. An action chooses 
between different alternatives. The process of selection is 
evaluation. The processual dimension of action is normative- 
ly regulated. 

When the elements consisting of duration, sufficiently long 
to transcend the life span of individuals, recruitment through 
biological reproduction or migration, socialization of the on^- 
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between ego and alter. These relationships are normatively 
defined and are institutionalized in the society. However, the 
actual processual dimension of relationship varies in terms of 
nature and degree of a particular variable in the choice made 
by the actor. The choice is made on the basis of the personality 
system of the actor. Secondly, the individual faces a choice of 
pursuing interests private to himself or shared with others. 
The first alternative is known as self-orientation and the 
second is collectivity orientation. Thirdly, the given action 
may be determined by ideas or feelings. The primacy of ra- 
tional-cognitive values imply universalistic standard of role 
expectation while that of appreciative values implies a par- 
ticularistic standard. Fourthly, the action may take into con- 
sideration the ascriptive aspects or achievemental aspects of 
the situation. The fifth pattern variable refers to the scope of 
definition of relationship. It could be specific or diffused.^^ 
Parsons’ scheme^^ has been summarized as under: 

I. The fundamental elements of actions are conceived to be 
ideas, desires and values (cathectic, cognitive and 
evaluative orientation). 

II. Action as a system incorporates three sub-systems: per- 
sonality, social system and cultural system. 

III. A social system, if it is total rather than partial, is a 
society. 

(a) It is a large scale, persistent, independent system of 
social action. 

(b) The primary units into which it is analyzed are role- 
statuses: positions plus the activities appropriate to 
them. 

(c) The functional pre-requisites of a society are those 
minimum requirements with respect to individuals, 
social systems and culture without which the society 
could not exist. 
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(the polity) which organizes the system for the purposes of 
reaching its goals, an integrative sub-system (the societal 
community) which promotes solidarity and a pattern-main- 
tenance sub-system (the fiduciary) which conserves and per- 
petuates meaning. 

The South Asia as a region has characteristics of system. 
The conceptual construct of South Asian system necessitates 
abstraction of characteristics which reveal dynamics of 
linkages and commonalty of pattern beyond political boun- 
daries. The commonalty exists in cultural, ecological, 
demographic, developmental, ethnic, and linguistic aspects of 
the region. However, the interaction between parts is neither 
direct nor visible — in fact political processes delink them. 
The historicity binds them, the polity creates distance. The 
overemphasis on state building has led to increase in the 
regulative and extractive capabilities of the political system 
and with the development of centralized and penetrative 
bureaucracy related to the increase in these capabilities, and 
sponsored hatred between states of the region coupled with 
interest of super powers the cleavages have been further 
heightened and perpetuated between them. 

States of the region experience intra-terrorist pressures. 
These pressures have external support. Thus, South Asia as a 
live political system, is characterized by relationships of state 
while other systems, namely, cultural, social, ecological 
remain dormant due to their non inter-state interactions. The 
potential of South Asia as s civilization area can be actualized 
through redefinition of their political relationship, which can 
be cognitively constructed and politically emancipated so as 
to develop holistically. 
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one sub-region to another. The process of acculturation led to 
diversities and unity in a creative way. The impact of 
colonialism was witnessed in technology, economy and 
bureaucracy, ultimately leading to creation of new institu- 
tions and new ethos of westemism. The railways facilitated 
the mobility of people. Traditional crafts and industries were 
replaced by machines. English language education led to for- 
mation of an elite class communicating across the region. This 
class adapted western styles of life and became dominant 
through its facile entry into many sectors of significance. 

The partition of British India was a political strategy by 
colonial power having social, economic and psychic conse- 
quences. Colonialism not only led to political subjugation but 
also economic exploitation, collective shame and cowardice. 
It led to demolition of certain effective aspects of traditional 
institutions and worst of all created deeper divisions based on 
religion, language and ethnicity. 

The crucial issue is to construct the structural and cultural 
elements of South Asia and to view them in dialectical 
relationship with state policy. 

In the changing scenario at the world level, the territories 
shall lose their significance in the wider context of need for 
contact, communication, economy and movement. The South 
Asia region in postmodernity might revert back to its tradi- 
tional format selectively. Postmodernism focuses on feelings 
in place of rationality, on humanism instead of scienticism, 
co-operation as opposed to conflict, and holism against 
specialization. 

Traditional civilization emerged creatively and have had 
strong elements of humanism. It prevented alienation, 
dehumanization and relied crucially on primordiality and 
transcendence. The deeper meanings of life were sought in 
place of immediate and material. Collectivity and commonal- 
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Chapter VI 

THE PROCESSUAL AND COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVES 


Ethnomethodological Perspective 

The structural and systems theories lay emphasis on the pat- 
tern of relationship between different parts. These recognize 
the normative paradigm. The ethnomethodological perspec- 
tive focuses on the interpretive paradigm and emphasizes the 
processual dimensions of activities and events. According to 
Gidlow, ethnomethodology is concerned with how man in 
society organizes his daily life, and above all, how he makes 
these activities accountable to himself, significant to others, 
and outsiders.^ This perspective is concerned with (a) the ac- 
tivities of everyday life, (b) the language and its meaning, and 
(c) the normative aspects of situation and the way people use 
norms in their actions. 

The ethnomethodological approach focuses on the 
processual aspect of activities and actions. It is the investiga- 
tion of the rational properties of indexical expressions and 
other practical actions as contingent ongoing accomplish- 
ments of organized artful practices of everyday life.^ The 
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the processual and comparative perspectives 

(3) Rational accountability 

(4) Practical sociological reasoning 

(5) Glossing practices 

Indexicality refers to the contextual determination of so- 
cial events and contextual determination of meaning. The 
meanings are dependent on the linguistic context, i.e., the 
contextual meaning of the language. The objective expression 
of the language is determined by the generality of common 
meaning of language which is same to everyone and conveys 
meaning independent of the context and actors who use the 
language. 

Practical contexts are non-linguistic.They consist of time, 
place and knowledge about them. The distinctiveness of the 
context provides specific meaning of the situation, which is 
different from the generalized meaning. Thus, indexical ex- 
pressions are those whose sense cannot be decided by an 
auditor without his necessary knowing or assuming some- 
thing about the biography and the purpose of the user of the 
expression, the circumstances of the utterance, the previous 
course of the conversation, or the particular relationship of ac- 
tual or potential interaction that exists between the expressor 
and the auditor. 

The biographical context of the actor is yet another aspect 
of indexicality. It is associated with the personality of the 
actor and conveys specific personality-referential meanings. 
If one knows the person, one can grasp the truth value, the 
meaningstructure and the motivational aspects of expressions 
of the actor. 

Practical reasoning impresses upon the need of using the 
reasoning of people, who continuously interpret their actions 
and others actions in different situations. However, the inter- 
pretations in social sciences are based on higher level of 
abstraction. They tend to be classified, organized and are 
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redefining the situations and thus structure emerges out of 
definitions and redefinitions given by actor, group or unit 
which is involved in a situation. 

The ethnomethodologists are critical of positivistic social 
science for imitating the methods of natural sciences. Social 
world is constituted by an intrinsic relevance structure, 
whereas the world of natural science does not have intrinsic 
relevance structure. They emphasize the value of simple 
description as a source of social science knowledge. This 
description method is empirical but not scientific. The task of 
social science is to describe how the array called society is as- 
sembled out of what members do and not out of causes and ef- 
fects of what they do. 

Observation becomes a reliable and important tool for 
ethnomethodologists. This approach emphasizes direct 
methods for comprehension of reality. This method also rely 
on over-hear technique, recorded material such as diaries, let- 
ters, tapes, etc., in which people’s behaviour is revealed in its 
natural spontaneous and real form. 

The ethnomethodologists also employ documentary 
method and laboratory experiments. The documentary 
method involves search for an identical homologous pattern 
underlying a vast variety of totally different realization of 
meaning. Experimental studies in this approach were con- 
ducted by Garfinkel. He asked his students to behave as 
strangers in their homes, to bargain in shops which have fixed 
prices. This was done to disrupt the accepted settings and then 
observe the consequences. 

The ethnomethodologists accuse the conventional social 
science for conceptual reification, of committing the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness’. The conventional social science 

treats all social phenomena as things. They treat rol ^ 

things, whereas roles cannot be perceived as thi 
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Thus, as a theoretical approach, it seeks to analyze the 
contextual dimension of any event, activity, decision. This in- 
dexicality is not merely situational but also biographical. For 
example, biographical context of Nehru and his pemonality 
were important factors in the formation of policy for develop- 
ing nations. 

The foreign policies of states are determined by situation- 
al factors. There are no permanent friends nor permanent 
enemies in foreign relations. 

Understanding commonness of the activities of people of 
South Asian region, contextual dimensions of state actions 
and the processuality of governmental functioning along with 
the dynamics of culture and economy of the region can mean- 
ingfully reveal the reality of region. 

Symbolic Interactionist Perspective 

The term ‘symbolic interaction’ was coined by Herbert 
Blumei^ in 1937 to denote the approach represented by 
Cooley, Park, Burgess, Znaniecki, William James, Dewey 
and Herbert Mead. In any situation actors do not merely react 
to each other but interpret and define each other’s actions- 
Human interaction is mediated by the use of symbols. 

The human being has ‘self , which develops in the process 
of socialization. ‘Self implies ego, awareness and organism. 
This enables him to make himself the object of his own ac- 
tions, or act toward himself as he might act towards otacxs. 
Thus, the ‘self is both a subject and object. This fundaiae;ci 5 ^- 
ly differentiates man from other animals. 

One becomes many selves. One takes into accouoi 
specific other, to whom one is relating and speaks and axi- 
cordingly. The self is therefore no static structuicr: i.i a 
dynamic aspect of the interaction process, However 
true that every one has some degree of consistent/ a e- 
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Thus, human group life is essential for the development of 
self, consciousness and the mind. In asserting that human 
being has a self. Mead simply meant that the human being is 
an object to himself. The human being may perceive himself, 
have conception of himself, communicate with himself and 
act towards himself. Mead saw the self as a process and not a 


structure. 

Symbolic interaction involves interpretation, and defini- 
tion or conveying indications to another person as to how he 
is to act. Participants take account of each others ongoi ng acts. 
They have to recognize or adjust their own motives, feelings 
and attitudes; similarly they have to judge the appropriateness 
of norms, values and group prescriptions for the situation 
being formed by the acts of others. Human beings live in a 
world or environment of objects. An object is anything that 
can be designated or referred to. 

The nature of object is constituted by the meaning it Ikls 
for the person for whom it is an object. Thus, the meaning is 
given and is not inherent in the object. Thus, all objects are so- 
cial products and people act according to the meani ng given to 
these objects by them. Thus, human beings are seen as living 
in a world of meaningful cbjecis, .cot in an environment of 


stimuli or self-constituted emitics. 

Joint action refers to large.' form of action that 

is constituted by the fitting together of the typc.> of behaviour 
of the separate panidpar/.r. A fa.rjly dinner, a marriap* 
ceremony, a war, a ga.r.ea.-e i.'.Anratio.is of joint aciion. 

^Fromthemetrx.-do!cg;c<l cerxective, thestudv 
actions shall have to oe r.aO Xr.a the perr.pecd'. e 
actor. This approach ctar.ds ha o'.r.trari to the so-cd.'ei oig-" 
hve approach which hv. d-.r.-.Jnated the iod.-i-'v- 
objective’ approach ichv.h.te-. t-- v-v r f-'-e .-.hicrrer- 
place of actor. Actor actc tow. -c dc ^ 
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matter of self-control. Human group is seen always as incom- 
plete and undergoing changes, from situation to situation.^ 
Symbolic interactionism is thus concerned with the 
process of social interaction itself rather than with the causes 
and consequences. The meanings of acts of governments, 
people and events emerge in the process of interaction. If 
people or government define situations as real, they are real in 
their consequences. If government of Pakistan defines Kash- 
mir as disputed territory, it becomes so for the people of Pakis- 
tan and also for some other nations. The world of reality be- 
comes known in the symbolic form in which it is perceived by 
them. Flag is symbol, so are rituals. Symbols include not only 
written and spoken languages but also symbols of ap- 
pearance, such as gestures, body postures, and manners. 
Situation is an active process of reality construction. Decor, 
seating arrangement, and body postures have relevant mean- 
ing. 

Self-presentation is a performance. The impressions in 
UN debates are managed. Social-political interaction is a con- 
tinuous process without clear beginning or end. Structures are 
continuously changing. Relationship between India and 
Bangladesh in 1971 and 1993 are not same, so also with Nepal 
and Sri Lanka. Structure emerges through interaction. There 
could be pretenses, suspicion, friendship and openness in 
relationship. 

Symbolic interactionism in certain sense is episodic, ahis- 
torical, and non-institutional. Phenomenological perspective 
rejects the idea of positivist that the social world constitutes an 
object world divorced from the interpretive procedures of its 
members. The social world is treated as the product of human 
thought and activity. It concerns with the ways in which in- 
dividuals constmct in their own consciousness the meaning of 
things. This approach is highly subjective. 
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notions are derivation of the superiority of European civiliza- 
tion over the rest of the world assuming the forms of theories 
of progress, evolution and development. 

Economy, society, polity and culture function as mutually 
determining forces. As a result what can be seen in the con- 
stant process of social and cultural change is process of criss- 
cross pattern of growth and decline. 

Scholarship has become federal, with separate fields and 
knowledge. History should be interested in words and events 
equally. In historical interpretations, identity itself has been 
defined in terms of the interest and perspective of ruling 
category. The self as ‘civilized’ and other as ‘barbarous’ is 
one such category . The categorization based on ski n-colour or 
race has inbuilt biases of categories. The justification of dis- 
crimination becomes possible through the type of categories 
built. The identities may be constructed and may not have any 
substantial basis outside the manipulation of perceptions. Na- 
ture of changes in identities, as a result of foreign rule in South 
Asia, is an issue which historically need to be examined in the 
context of concepts and meanings which have been given by 
both the colonial rulers as well as colonial scholars. The 
prejudices are perceived and promoted through creation of 
categories. The identity of the English ‘White’ became impor- 
tant mainly during and because of the British empire. Words 
tend to change historically. Instead of ‘colour’, ‘migrant’ 
‘European’ -other terms are substituted for them. New iden- 
tities are created.^ In Pakistan and Bangladesh, there are at- 
tempts to create Islamic identities, and in India to foster 
‘Hindutva’. Thus, differences are constructed. Identities are 
also constructed by communication, language, information 
and education. Conversion and acculturation are ways of con- 
sidering the part played by religion and culture. 

Historically, intrusions by colonial rule and imported 
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caste in one form which was in opposition to the reality of 
caste. It is interesting to note that colonial mis-definition of 
caste has come to be true in post-colonial era — a case of cog- 
nitive self-fulfilling prophesy. Inequality exists everywhere, 
but caste inequality was seen to be problematic. 

It is more important to know and understand the com- 
plexities of society through history in different times and 
places. During the period of European expansion, the British 
scholars used categories like nations, castes, communities and 
so on, which were different from indigenous categories. 

Explanations were twisted according to political interests. 
It was in the political interest of British observers to explain 
high level of mortality in child birth in tenns of custom rather 
than of poor working and living conditions and low incomes. 

What can be called distinctively South Asian? Not the 
perception of colonial powers or British scholars having 
perspective and ideology of their own. The signature of South 
Asian society is their own. There was no Hinduism before 
Europeans defined the term. We have to imagine and con- 
stmct the past before we name the shared perceptions and ex- 
periences of people placed at a particular period of time. 

We can not explain unless we take indigenous categories, 
unless we take into consideration conflict produced out of dif- 
ferences or the consensus resulting from predominant trends 
in behaviour: together they constitute perpetually unfolding 
cores of meaning. 

The significant point to remember is to become aware of 
the different perspectives which enter in historical or social 
science analysis and lead to formulation of distinct imposed 
categories or to interpretation which is made from the interest- 


oriented position of dominance. There are layers of repre- 
sentation and plural forms of interpretation. An attempt 
should be made to logically and factually deny the privileging 
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the contemporary ones are also charged with enslavement to 
ideology or of some type of imperialism — cultural, political, 
economic. Thus, facts do not speak — much less the incom- 
plete, fragmented or distorted fitcts. Truth becomes contex- 
tual or personal, which is made to took real through com- 
munication. 

The contemporary historians have meta-theory which did 
not exist in the minds of historians of earlier era. The 
nineteenth century European time, space and idea did not 
exist prior to its contemporareneity. The historians’ pre-sup- 
positions as ‘radical’, ‘liberal’ or ‘conservative’ are present- 
day categories, which can be used from the vantage point of 
present to reconstruct or deconstruct, the past. 

White offers four types of emplotments for displaying the 
explanation of what happens in history.^* He refers to dif- 
ferent paradigms of explanation which rest not on different 
readings of the same set of historical events, but rather upon 
different notions of the nature of historical reality. The four 
paradigms are: formist, organicist, mechanistic and contex- 
tualist. For the formist, the objects alluded may be either in- 
dividualities or collectivities, particulars or universals, con- 
crete entities or abstractions. The explanation becomes pos- 
sible after a set of objects has been identified, its attributes as- 
signed, and label attesting to its particularity attached to it. In 
the organicist paradigm, the individual entities are set as com- 
ponents in whole that are qualitatively different from the sum 
of their components. Out of dispersed events, historians 
depict the integrated phenomenon. They are concerned with 
the principles that inform about the end towards which his- 
torical process is proceeding. 

The mechanistic paradigm believes in laws which explain 
what happens in history. Such laws are universal and make 
explicit the causality of events. Individual entities are less im- 
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Pentagon’, ‘The Kremlin’, ‘The South Block’. 

The trope of synecdoche, conveys an intrinsic, integrative 
relationship between the elements of a whole. “Gandhis’ en- 
tire body was made of heart” — suggesting qualities of com- 
passion. Expressions like ‘The Reformation’, ‘The French 
Revolution’, ‘Islamic Fundamentalism’, are examples of 
synecdoche. 

Irony shows discrepancy between words and their mean- 
ings. The intention of an ironic statement is to affirm tacitly 
the negative ofwhat is stated positively. An example: “Hitler, 
that protector of the European environment from over popula- 
tion.” The question thus is, do historical texts represent the 
mentalities of that particular period as entities in themselves 
or as communication to influence the future. To constitute a 
past by constructing an image of it, that a future is a repre- 
sentation is a construal of the past as an object, not a ‘seeing’, 
but a ‘seeing as’. Of course one has to represent fact, and not 
fiction. But this fact is given meaning not merely in the con- 
text of past, but also present and future. 

The cognitive aspect of history relates to its reading as 
back to face with objects that the texts is colourless gUiss win- 
dow, through which we observe objects. The representation 
can be shown to be the product of a particular system of mean- 
ing. It may be outside the text. The language of the text is the 
signifier, a set of signs, the meaning signified, but not a neat 
set of correspondence; no sign can ever be identical with what 
it stands for, no sign in itself is self-subsistent or fully mean- 
ingful; no meaning is ever, in all purity, wholly present in 
writing: what appears to be absent, other signifiers, other 
signs are present, but hovering in the atmosphere of significa- 
tion surrounding the sign used. No linguistic sign is even iden- 
tical with what it stands for.^^ 

Thus, the history of South Asia ought to be constructed 
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TH£ PROCESSUAL AND COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES 


evaluation. 

Anthropologists use the term in a specific sense. Lowie 
defines culture as “the whole of social tradition." Tylor says 
that culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, customs, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society. Linton 
equates culture with social heredity. Thus, culture is man- 
made phenomenon — both material and non-material which 
society and man acquires and which is capable of being so- 
cially transmitted. Culture is non-physiological products of 
human beings in a society which are shared by a community 
or a social category or society. In one sense culture is both su- 
perindividual and superorganic. It is not natural and it is not 
individual. Nature is mediated by human beings — for ex- 
ample, wood as converted into chairs become part of culture 
or stones put in a patterned manner lead to construction of 
house or a temple or an idol, which are part of culture. Ideas in 
a book are part of culture so also book, because both are man- 
made. Distinction has been made between material culture 
and non-material culture. Fans, TV, house, gold are concrete 
material items hence, they are part of material culture, while 
ideas, ideals, values are abstracted formulation which are 
shared in a society and they are illustrations of non-material 
culture. Culture thus determines the conditions of our life and 
living and consequently shapes us. 

Sound is natural, words and language are part of culture. 
The wild growth of plants and trees is part of nature, but when 
they are systematically planted in a way that garden is built, it 
is part of culture. Culture is man-made part of environment. 

Culture has certain distinctive characteristics: 

(1) Culture is shared-. A personal idiosyncrasy or a distinc- 
tive way of doing, behaving is not culture. Culture 
necessitates sharedness of use or shared meaning. This 
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ethnocentrism. 

The commonly shared ways of a group within a society are 
known as sub-culture. When culture of a category transcends 
a society, it could be termed as encompassing segmental cul- 
ture. The culture of poverty is an example of encompassing 
culture as refers to all poor people of the world. It is a segmen- 
tal because it talks of one segment of people world over. Com- 
posite culture reveals holistic harmony despite variations. It is 
characterized by flexibility, adaptation and exchange. 

Cross-cultural comparative approach is oriented to iden- 
tification of structures — economic, political, social and cul- 
tural — in terms of their: 

(1) Uniqueness: The phenomena which are unique and dis- 
tinct in each locale. 

(2) Commonalty: The phenomena which reveal shared 
commonness of characteristics. 

(3) Mutuality of impact: The phenomena which have been 
influenced and which have influenced other locale. 

(4) Assimilation: The phenomena which have merged. 

(5) Oppositional diversity: The phenomena which are op- 
positionally diverse. 

The focus in such an approach is not on processual-his- 
torical but patterned regularity, restructuration assimilation 
and unique- characterization. Democracy as apolitical system 
in South Asian countries reveals significant variations. The 
democratic movement in Pakistan was launched by the Indian 
National Congress prior to 1947. Backed by certain neo- 
political powers, Pakistan established a military led 
authoritarian system. There have been close ethnolingual 
links between people living in different countries. Such 
linkages reveal cultural commonalty which has been used as 
an instmment of polity for divisiveness. Tamils in Sri Lanka 
and people of Bangladesh share same language with some 
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Chapter Vli 

WORLD SYSTEM ANALYSIS, 
POSTMODERNITY AND SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES 


World system analysis has emerged out of discpntentwith the 
dominant modes of historical and social science approaches 
which have focused on specific systems or a society delinked 
from the global system. World system analysis rejects the per- 
ception, and assumption, both of the epistemological issues 
and of the basic unit of analysis.^ 

The world system approach takes global perspective in 
the understanding’ and analysis of events at the level of a 
society or a region — ^both at macro and micro level. The 
theoretical issues in the study, especially of developing na- 
tions, have moved forward with the perspective of the de- 
pendency theorists, approach of modernization, to the views 
of world system theorists and postmodernists. 

The developmental ist perspective in social sciences 
focuses on a society as a unit of analysis. The world is said to 
consist of a number of related but basically autonomous 
‘societies’, which are seen as state-centred entities.^ 
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ernization theory. The theoretical objections apart, the 
methodological issues identified are: (i) The tendency to reify 
the nation-state as the sole unit of analysis, (ii) The assump- 
tions that all countries follow a similar path of growth, (iii) 
The method of explanation based on a historical ideal types.^ 
Modernization theorists considered nation-states as inde- 
pendent entities. This absolved the nations of core (centre) of 
their exploitative nature. Migration, multi-nationals, nuclear 
tests, foreign aid, IMF, World Bank, communicational and 
technological control, and royalty issues were seen and 
projected as positive factors and forces for the development of 
less developed nations. Their invisible hand in influencing the 
economy, culture, polity, government, and ideology to the 
detriment of developing nations was never academically per- 
ceived as a part of the conspiracy of the power that be. 

The degree of inequality was assumed to be due to une- 
qual distribution of natural resources, irrational human 
resource development of individual states, persistent dogmas 
of traditional societies, population growth, and other internal 
limitations and hurdles. 

The theoretical challenge to the neo-classical and mod- 
ernization approaches was based on an alternative perspective 
wherein the development was viewed holistically within the 
context of world system. Dependency theorists tried to bring 
out this point at length. The focus on national societies as the 
independent unit of analysis has been replaced by an elabora- 
tion of the trans-national, international and world context 
relations which guide the economy, polity and styles of life of 
developing societies,® Recognition of a wider system which 
affects the nation-states was a perspective which demystified 
the claims of nations of ‘centre’ for helping out the process of 
development in less developed states. The world system 
revealed the presence of supranational organization which is 
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fluences of several forces which operate at the global level. 
The problematics of the region have been defined by the na- 
tions of ‘centre’— be that over-population, poverty, health, 
education, security, human rights, terrorism, ethnicity, 
religion, planning or policy. Obviously the solutions also flow 
from them. 

In the context of world systems theory, South Asia con- 
sists of states of ‘periphery’ audits ‘centres’ are aligned to the 
‘core’ of centre in several ways. 

The West as ‘core’ in the world system has messed-up cul- 
tural identities of the South Asia. They do not feel at home or 
abroad, nor they can opt out of globalization process which is 
colonizing their cultures. Despots or democrats, fundamen- 
talists or secularists, planners or free marketeers, in- 
tegrationists or pluralists, they all have to come to terms with 
it. 

In that sense globalization is yet another name for a west- 
ernization that cuts deeper. In most indigenous societies, the 
new phase of westernization means nothing more than ever- 
increasing dependence on foreign capital, technology, 
weaponry, and advice, a new craving for imported goodies, 
among elite group, over- exposure of middle class to TV com- 
mercials and easier access for all junk foods for both mind and 
body. Pressures for westernization in a non-western environ- 
ment also invite violent reactions. This explains the new urge 
to go native, look for roots and seek refuge in a hazy past as a 
cure for diseases of the spirit. 

Said has amply demonstrated that never in the human his- 
tory there has been massive intervention of force and ideas 
from one centre of dominance to another.^ Writers like Sal- 
man Rushdie and V .S. Naipaul also see their roots from their 
western conditioning of mind. 

Liberation as opposed to reformist nationalism is the 
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been in the central and primary social institution of family, 
despite legalistic formulations based on western experience 
and code of conduct. u a •. 

The world systems approach in the context of South Asia 
needs to be seen in the following framework. 

1. Integral view of Society: Holistic Perspective 

2. Processual aspects of interlinkages at the abstract-idea- 
tional level and concrete material Lifikoge Pi ocess 
Perspective 

3. Structural Relationships viewed in terms of ‘core’ and 
periphery: Dominance-Dependence Perspective 

4. Historical view of South Asia as a civilizational 
category sharing environmental, cultural, social and 
psychic commonalty: Civilizational-Cultural Perspec- 
tive 

5. Contemporary political view of South Asia as states ar- 
tificially created by colonial powers and politically in- 
duced to form self-identity on the basis of state by im- 
perial powers: Political-Power Perspective 

6. Pluralistic-integration converted into ethnic strife to per- 
petuate intra-state regional conflict with a view to per- 
petuate hegemony in multiple areas of operation by the 
core :Plur alistic Unity and Ethnic Divisiveness Perspec- 
tive 

7. Colonial deconstruction of history and induction of col- 
lective shame: Deconstructionist Perspective 

8. Bias, power and academics: South Asia and the 
academics of West. 

Imperial Formation and Imperial Knowledge: The im- 
perialists have deployed hegemonic knowledge by defining 
orientation, framework and paradigm of orientalist discourse 
wherein South Asian Studies are integrated in that paradigm. 
It IS the above delineation which ought to be one of the 
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theorists are expected to take positions on the relation be- 
tween concepts and the social world, the logical structure of 
sociological explanation, the nature of social action, order and 
change, the linkage between agency and social structure or 
micro and macro levels of analysis. In its role as a grounding 
discourse social theory has become increasingly meta- 
theoretical. 

The efforts to reconfigure social inquiry into a purely 
analytical mode, purging it of practical, moral and political in- 
tent, has reinforced a public perception of the obscurity and ir- 
relevance of social science. Postmodernism is a response to 
the contradicting puli of social science towards aimless em- 
piricism and an equally aimless theoreticism. In certain sense 
it provides a framework of alternative society, a new way of 
analysis and a movement of intellectual revitalization,^^ 

1. Postmodernism criticizes the modernist notion that 
science itself, is the privileged form of reason or medium 
of truth. Postmodernism underlines the practical and 
moral meaning of science. 

2. Postmodernism is critical of the claim that scientific 
knowledge is universal and can be justified in a non-con- 
textual manner. It believes that standards of truth are 
context-dependent. 

3. Contemporary theories are part of socially effective cul- 
tural traditions. The western cultural tradition has 
dominated the cognitive framework. 

4. It focuses on radical decentering of science. Social 
scientific knowledge hears the imprint not only of the 
broad civilizational and national culture of which it is a 
part blit typically of the more specific class, race, gender, 
or sexual orientation of its producers. Through 
deconstruction, the particular standpoint and interests of 
the author can be revealed. 
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postmodernism became a general theory of culture, including 
popular culture. 

One of the significant concepts in postmodernity is 
‘difference’. The other is ‘irony’. Irony is a literary trope that 
deals in reversal and negation.”^ Postmodernism is an ironic 
general theory. It suggests: 

1. Reality is discussible— not much more than this. 

2. Language is primary. 

3. Reality is figurative — available only within language. 
World is composed of differences, not essences. It is 
fundamentally decentred. When ethnographers delink 
themselves from their perspective and write from the 
point ofview of the other, thesocial world is itself trans- 
formed scientifically and politically. 

Postmodernism does not assert historical discontinuity. 
Derridean deconstructive style has the central idea which sug- 
gests that the old and new are in some unusual non-linear 
relationship to each other — such that the very idea of old and 
new its altered. Deconstruction is a play against and within the 
language one has to use. The centre is deconstructed but it has 
to be done through language. Language for this is the same, 
which has been used before deconstruction. The past has to be 
reworked in the present. 

With Saussure, difference was the notion that allowed 
him to severe linguistic signs from any direct relationship 
with the social world. Language has meaning due to the 
shared meaning given and accepted by the linguistic com- 
munity. The word^woman bears no linguistic relationship to 
any object in the real world. The meaning is entirely on social 
contract amongst competent speakers of a language. 

We have accepted hitoricized or social constructionist in- 
terpretations of words like gender and racial discrimination. 
They are product of social process. Written words are more 
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Dworkin, Susan Griffin, Mary Daly, Kate Millet suggest a 
non-scientific mode of social analysis that frequently com- 
bines autobiographical, literary, social-scientific, and jour- 
nalistic styles. They provide a different language ot social 
criticism as well as the cultural building blocks. 

Foundationalism ought to be rejected in .social .sciences. It 
promotes intellectual obscurity and social irrelevance of 
theory, contributes to the decline of public moral and political 
discourse, and further the enfeeblement of average citizen. 
Such an epistemic suspicion is the core of postmodernily.-’ 

One way is to abandon all efforts to develop general 
theories as structural-functional, and historical-materialism. 


General theories are culture-bound or ethnocentric because of 
their socio-historical embeddedness. General theorie.s 
promote essentializing, reified identities, legitimate .social 
hierarchies, repress social difference.s and particularitie.s and 
ignore the interest of marginalized population. They con- 
tribute to the de-politicization of the public spheres by trying 
to transfigure moral and practical struggles into analytical or 
meta-theoretical struggles.-^ 

Genealogies aim to uncover the social proce.sses con- 
cealed by hegemonic essentialist discourses. They account 
for the social production of identities and institutional orders 
that frequently are assumed to be natural. Use of more local 
narratives would analyze a circumscribed social or political 
phenomenon in a densely contextual way. This entails analyz- 
ing an event — Hazratbal in Kashmir, homelessness, street 
children, illiteracy, AIDS, in its particular social or political 
setting, a particular city, particular time, specific country, 
while attending to its heterogeneous meanings for different 
populations. This would help in providing public voice to dis- 
empowered people. It does not mean that there is a total dis- 
regard for generalizing framework. But it would focus on a 
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nnint ot female oppression. Even the domestic/public 

Ltevorv isorobleraatic. Even when women wereor are enter- 

[ continues. Entry into public 


ingpubiicdomainthe oppression continues. Mrryimopuo... 

has led to newer forms of and of greater intensity and diver- 
sities of exploitation and oppression. Even sexualization of 
their body and identity is the result of their entry into public 

field. . , 

Discursive analysis of society reveals that the social 

science itself is a discursive practice, the metaphor of society 
as discourse also suggests that social structures can be under- 
stood as structures of language and that these structures are in- 
vented through acts of speech. The intentional ity of a person 
is endangered by the language which is given. 

The metaphor of society as a discourse has certain logical 
and moral political advantages over organistic and mechanis- 
tic ways of thinking. The social side of language is outside the 
individual. Language exists as a shared phenomenon of 
meanings. The dichotomy of stmcture and individual is 
mediated by discourse. The stmcture, envisioned by lan- 
guage, is both a constraint and a resource for enactments, 
processually expressed by speech or writing. The semiotic 
moment of the language metaphor deals with stmcture; its 
hermeneutic moments deal with meaning and action.^"^ The 
discursive approach is reflective. It sees the social sciences as 
providing logoi by which members generate their own texts.^^ 
It sees social science as value-soaked civic talk about our 
common life. The discursive approach recovers the ancient 
function of social thought as a moral and political practice. 

Search for unified single theory in the social sciences is 
misguided. Thus, the postmodernist thought considers ul 
mate philosophical foundation of knowledge ra^pot 

vin e imperialism which Les 

vtolence to the multivocality of intellelal ^30^0^ Post 
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resources, damage to environment, low level of participation 
in democratic processes, seduction to consumerism, exploita- 
tion of raw material from developing nations, stimulation of 
private interest to the detriment of public and.community in- 
terests, impersonal, individualistic and contractual relation- 
ship (Touraine) 

Thus, there has been erosion of (i) a sense of common 
valued past, (ii) projection of superiority of western civiliza- 
tion, (iii) desirability of the goal of economic growth, (iv) 
faith in scientific reason, and (v) intrinsic value of secular — 
this world as primary focus of orientation. 

The common man has been marginalized. The specialists 
have created knowledge based on ignorance. Where every- 
thing has been staked out as somebody’s specialized field of 
knowledge, what is the thinking of ordinary people worth? 
Precisely zero. For what do they know about anything that 
some expert do not know better. They are expert on their sex 
life, their dreams, their relations with their children, their 
voting habits, their morals and manners, their tastes and their 
needs (Roszak). 

The development in science and technology h^ meant 
changes in spheres of production. Bill has identified five main 
changes arising out ohhis: (i) relative shift of emphasis from 
goods production to service provision in the economic sector; 
(ii) increase in health, education, research and development, 
and government agencies in particular; (iii) growth in number 
and influence of a professional and technical class; (iy) 
primacy of theoretical knowledge as a resource for innovation 
and policy; and (v) control of technology and technology as- 
sessment. 

As a reaction to the modernism and consequences of mod- 
ernization, postmodemity focuses on a paradigm of alterna- 
tive, which would further focus on feelings i ce 
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study of the reality of South Asia. The moral and ethical 
aspects become important in postmodernism, hence South 
Asia can be placed in the context of contemporary global 
scenario. The invisible aspects of imperial power, its 
hegemony and exploitation can be constructed as issues for 
debate which have implication for humanity at large. 

As a reaction to contemporary western-industrial-modern 
way of life, it would inculcate confidence amongst the nations 
of South Asia to take pride in their heritage. It could be a 
unifying force, demystifying mechanism and moralizing in- 
fluence. 
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Chapter VIII 

FEMINIST THEORY 


Feminist theory as a distinct approach to comprehend4he 
reality of woman’s existence as well as an ideology to trans- 
form her placement in the society is of recent origin. A large 
number ofstudies which have emerged in the last few decades 
reveal profound intellectual maturity, intense sensitivity and 
consensual programmatic formulations in the area of gender 
issues. The feminist theory is of great significance for the 
analysis of South Asia in the context of status of women, so- 
cial institutions like marriage, family and inheritance, 
religion, social practices, development, economy, employ- 
ment, gender discrimination, health, education and styles of 
life. 

The gender theme necessitates analytical distinction be- 
tween femaleness, feminity and feminisrn. The femaleness is 
the physical and biological distinction between man and 
woman. Such a distinction is chromosomitically determined 
in womb and in the process of physical growth, the potential 
distinctions are visibly manifested. The reproductive organs 
are basically different at birth. As the physical development 
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one comes of age. Although the genital morphology of man 
andwoman is based on reciprocity for sexual gratification and 
procreation, nevertheless this complimentarity is charac- 
terized by inverse recipiency of female wherein she is more of 
recipient and dependent than an exchange based on equality. 
This makes her vulnerable to sexual assault by man and not 
vice-versa. 

Pregnancy is a unique biological condition of woman. 
Man has manipulated the biological differentiations into 
structured inequality and subordinated social status of 
woman. 


Gender-Status-Universal 

There is universality of transforming the biological differen- 
ces into concrete empirical cultural constmct of woman. Ir- 
respective of temporal and spatial variations, woman has been 
socially and culturally subordinated to man in all societies 
throughout civilizational history. Patriarchy has been the 
dominant institutionalized mode of her subordination 
whereby she is made to change identity, residence and is 
deprived of property. Her dominant identity has been sexual- 
ized and her major role has been converted into domestication 
within home, leading to denial of public participation and ac- 
cess to power. 

Gender-Status-Stratum-Specific 

All societies tend to be stratified at the level of empirical 
reality. The universality of hierarchy can be seen in terms of 
similarity of generalized status of a category of people based 
on societal values. This has created structured inequality 
based on class/caste. Exploitation, deprivation and unequal 
opportunity stmcture have been the resultant consequences of 
social stratification due to manipulation of resources and 
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1 . Oppositional Epistemic Orientation 

From this perspective, the feminist theory is viewed as a self- 
conscious reaction to overwhelmingly masculinity of 
privileged and historically dominant knowledge. 

This perspective identifies the forces and factors which 

have led to masculinity of knowledge. 

The conceptual articulation and the theoretical formula- 
tion indifferent disciplines have led to inbuilt male bias in the 
epistemological process of analysis and ontological process 
of definition of social reality itself. The conventional theories 
of stratification are essentially class-based as they examine 
status in terms which are dominantly related to male status. 
History has neglected women, as it has always been the his- 
tory of men. Interestingly, male biases determine not only 
what is written but also how it is interpreted. The economists 
only deal with cash-nexus world. This permits them to ex- 
clude enormous contribution which house wives make, be- 
cause their work is not monetized. In political science, from 
thinkers like Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau to even Adam Smith, 
one gets a picture of society as constituted entirely by men. 

The topics that have preoccupied sociologists in terms of 
their contents fall in men’s realm; power, work, climbing the 
ladder, conflict and sex but not women. Woman, intellectual- 
ly, has been a chapter in textbooks or some footnotes here and 
there. She has been taken as a ^beside the point’, or thrown in 

as an extra rather than as an intrinsic component of a total 
society. 

The dominant theories in social sciences have systemati- 
cally neglected the composite formulation of taking both man 
and woman. Functionalism by implications justifies status- 
quo, therefore, also gender status-quo. Research findings 
reveal that females at their own make much more adjustments 
than male, thus making a social s - • and 
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3 . Reflexive Orientation 

The reflexive orientation is concerned with issues reiated to 
dichotomy between verbalized statements and views and per- 
sonal action. The gap between ideal and actual increases i n ac- 
cordance with the lag between stated goals and actual 
achievement. The institutionalized hypocrisy of contem- 
porary society which has influenced all categories people and 
professions necessitates that one should see the theory 
through theorist. Ideal verbalization and pseudo-awareness of 
the equality need to be seen in the context of what one actually 
says, does and what one actually is. 


4 . Cognivistic-Intef^retive 


The cognivistic-interpretive feministic theory provides a 
framework based on gender (female) as the ideological 
theoretical scheme for the analysis of society in general. Like 
class analysis, gender analysis can'provide understanding of 
generality of social structure from the gender perspective. 
Since woman is a universal category as it cuts across class, 
race, age, nationality, the entirety of society both at macro and 
micro levels can be understood through woman-gender 
* perspective. 

There are basically two types of versions in the feminist 
theory: 

(a) Feminism of equality 

(b) Feminism of difference 


The feminism of equality focuses on equality between 
sexes and regards both human species capable of achieving 
goals which the other can obtain. Previously occupied posi- 
tions by women can be occupied by men also. Betty Friendan 
ate Millet, Firestone, and Green were votaries of 
egalitananism against typification of role and domestication 
of women. They sought equality based on justice and equal 
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feministic essenliaiity is traced on ontological “ 
grounds. In unlversalism, the essence of wonnan is con 
Lcted through universality of certain traits which are ob- 


tained and exist in all cultures. . . u » 

The feminism of difference constructs identity through 
difference and is oriented to attainment of autonomy. Thus, it 
is different in itself. It focuses on the principle of right to reject 
terms on which equality is measured. 

The notion of difference resists the homogenization of 
separate political struggles based on sex, race, class, and 
caste. It believes in right to define oneself and others, and the 
world according to one’s interests. The objection to 
egalitarianism is based on the fact that the criteria of equality 
take male achievements, values, and standards as the norms to 
which women should also aspire. Struggles for equality be- 
tween the sexes are reduced to struggles around a more 
' generalized and neutralized social justice. Equality at 
reproductive relations seems impossible. 


Therefore, until the structure of shared meanings is 
problematized, equality in anything but a formal sense 
remains impossible. 


Man in Feminism 

The entry of man in feminism and feministic theory has been 
interpreted in many ways: 

(a) He might be in feminism conceptually, theoretically i.e., 
for intellectual reasons: Objective-Cognitive 

(b) He might be in feminism as he endorses political posi- 
tion of feminism: Ideological-Identity 

(c) He could enter feminism in the same way as lover or 
seducer might enter the temaleness. Problematic-Erotic 

Feminism is a disursive formation which develoDS a com. 
prehensive critique of culture; it becomes limiting aL partial 




1. Violence 

(i) Rape and sexual harassment: 

(a) Public place 

(b) Institutions — schools, colleges 

(c) Institutions— workplace 

(d) Family— incest 

2. Dowry. 

3. Prostitution in its different fonrb. 

4. Sex stereotyping through media (TV, nlms, tcxibooi^, 
newspapers, journals). 

5. Witch-hunting. 

6. The practices of concubine, mistress, omcer-vvlfe, 
nagar vadhu, singer-dancer. 

7. The stigmatized women — divorcee, widow, spinster, 
childless woman. 

It is necessary to analyze the development model related 
to women’s development in the context of indigenous social 
reality. The education, employment, family planning, and 
health have been given importance in the programmes in- 
itiated by the governments. 

The South Asian women reveal shared experience of dis- 
tinctive type. The feministic theory, feminism and program- 
matic changes ought to take into consideration the local ccn~ 
ditions, the composite culture v/ith its heterogeneous diver- 
sities and historicity — both in its classical and folkforrns. 


Notes 


1. N.K. Singhi “FemmUt Theory”, in Recent Trendtt in 
Sociological Theory, unpublished, p. 293 
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Chapter IX 

SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES: 

A PARADIGMATIC CONSTRUCT 


A paradigm construct for the stud}^ and research on South 
Asia necessitates identification of basic issues and possible 
range of answers. The first question is definitional: What con- 
stitutes South Asia? 

1. Spatial-Geographical: The definition of South Asia is 
not merely a matter of scope and coverage. The spatial- 
geographical sense brings in the commonalty of nature 
and its ramifications. The political notion of territory is 
grafted on geographical notion of land of inclusion and 
exclusion. 

2. Politico-Governmental: This notion divides the region 
into different countries. At one level (external), the 
region is perceived holistically from politically vantage 
point by powerful nations and at other level (internal) 
different countries of the region form formal organiza- 
tions for co-operation (SAARC) and/o develop 
relationships of hostility and I " 
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colonialism. The need to reconstruct misplaced emphasis, in- 
terest oriented definitions and inappropriate conceptual 
categories and theoretical formulations given by western 
scholars should be critically examined prior to their adapta- 
tion. Cognitive enterprise is theoretically univcrsalistic but 
needs constant re-examination, reformulation and ought to be 
free from politics of power. Ideally, it aims at discovery of 
truth and not hegemony, and it is based on rational construc- 
tion and logical clarity and not on dogmatic superstition or 
vested interests. It may sound idealistic but knowledge ought 
to be the prime area of idealism as empirical realities arc full 
of pragmatism. 

The second question relates to the approaches, orienta- 
tions, perspectives and theoretical formulations in studying 
South Asia. 

1. The structural-orientation approach attempts to identify 
the relationship between different parts leading to for- 
mation of pattern, through processual repetitiveness of 
relational activities. The system approach takes into ac- 
count the dynamics of the structure. 

2. The processual-subjective approaches like eth- 
nomethodology, phenomenology and symbolic interac- 
tionism are concerned with the interactional dimen- 
sions, interpretive instead of normative, motivational- 
experiential in place of objective-observable and con- 
sider structure to be constantly In flux. Socio-politico 
reality is not perceived as something out there, but emer- 
ges in the process of negotiated encounters between 
agencies and individuals. 

3. The world system analysis focuses not on specific or 
abstract society but tall^ of a definite world where dif- 
ferent elements influence, mutually or singly. The 
present world system has created nations of ‘centre’ and 
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Studies to formulate its cognitive course and action plan. 


Note 


1. Nancy Fraser, Social MovcmciiLs Dhcipiinary 

Democracies: The Discourse of Social Needs, Minnesota. 
1987. 
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